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n these pages CONSUMER REPORTS brings 
you a major new addition to its publishing pro- 
gram—a complete index of all material in all 
1958 issues (even including selected letters from 
readers), combined with a summary of all ma- 
jor reports published this year up to the cur- 
rent issue. The summaries are designed to in- 
dicate the main facts presented in each report, 
covering the kind of testing done and the main 
conclusions CU drew therefrom, along with a 
listing of check-rated products and, usually, 
those rated Not Acceptable. For an illustrated 
check-list of many of 1958’s top-rated and cur- 
rently available products, see page 616. 

In the interests of space, the summa- 
ries necessarily have been greatly condensed. 
Wherever possible, CU urges you to consult the 
original report, particularly with respect to any 
major purchase. 

This Summary-Index has been produced in 





answer to many requests from REPORTS readers. 
CU hopes it will prove useful—and will wel- 
come suggestions for ways to improve it. 

Every subject covered in 1958 is indexed al- 
phabetically, e.g., “Automobiles, 1958 high- 
lights,”’ ‘Freezers, upright,” ““Tape recorders, 
stereophonic.” If you happen to think of the 
subject in slightly different terms, there usually 
will be a cross-reference, e.g., the entry “Gas 
ranges’ will refer you to “Ranges, gas.”’ 

Unless otherwise indicated, products are 
listed in order of estimated overall quality. 
Where models are listed as Not Acceptable, the 
reason is summarized in parentheses. 

Readers are reminded that CU makes fre- 
quent new tests of products previously tested; 
watch CONSUMER REPORTS in coming months 
for information on products in which you are 
particularly interested. The Cumulative Index 
in each issue will list all Ratings thus reported. 


Page numbers run consecutively through the 12 issues of the year: January, 1-56; Feb- 
ruary, 57-112; March, 113-168; April, 169-232; May, 233-288; June, 289-344; July, 345-392; 
August, 393-448; September, 449-496; October, 497-552; November, 553-608; December, 609-708 


ADOLESCENCE, PROBLEMS OF 384 
Discussion of teen-age problems from the parental viewpoint. 
Covered: major aspects of adolescent physical and emotional 
development 


ADVERTISING , : 
see Advertising, economic role of; Automobile advertising; Barbaso! shaving 
cream; Subliminal advertising; Toothpaste, advertising claims for 


ADVERTISING, ECONOMIC ROLE OF 161 
CU pointed out that advertising used to claim itself to be a 
producer of mass markets and lower prices, but after World 
War II it took credit just for creating mass wants. Then came 
recession—and advertising was “on a spot.” 


AFTER-SHAVE LOTIONS $80 
Forty-six brands tested, priced from 4¢ to 88¢ per oz. Divided 
into eight groups by dominant odor note (floral, lavender, etc.) 
and judged for smoothness and pleasantness of odor, odor 
strength, and lasting quality. CU’s comment: Reaction to scents 
is highly personal; these tests showed no consistent relation be- 
tween price and odor quality. ° 


CHECK-RATED: Houbigant’s Royal Fern, $1.35 for 4 oz.; Tussy’s 


Cordovan, $1 for 4 oz.: Fabergé Aphrodisia, $3.50 for 4 oz.; Sea- 
forth Spiced, $1 for 4 oz.: Knize Ten, $4.50 for 6 oz 


AIR CONDITIONERS, PORTABLE 302 
Twenty-two small models discussed (but not tested) in light of 
claims for their lightness, portability, ease of installation, and 
cooling ability. Among CU’s conclusions: All of these machines 
weigh too much (from about 60 to 130 lbs.) to be called truly 
portable; proper installation may be comparatively simple or 
almost impossible, depending on how well the mounting hard- 
ware fits the window: at best, the larger-capacity machines 
may cool one room in a home, while the smaller ones won't 
even do that, except possibly at night. Report included speci- 
fications on the 22 machines, plus instructions for estimating 
whether a particular model can cool a given room 


APPLIANCE PLUG-IN CENTERS 573 
Four tested, priced from $27.95 (plus shipping) to $99.95 These 
devices, which may be expensive to install, offer extra current 
capacity and extra sockets for kitchen appliances, housed in a 
metal cabinet along with a timing device and, in costlier mod- 
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els, extension cords. CU’s conclusions: Do-it-yourself extension 

wiring permits handier placement of sockets at less cost; if 

ee kitchen current is needed, conventional rewiring supplies 
, also at less cost. 





APPLIANCES, HIGH PRESSURE SELLING OF 546 
Review of a 10-article series on selling techniques, which 
evoked a heavy mail when it ran in the trade paper, Home 
Furnishings Daily. Series was aimed at salesmen, but every 
consumer should know the tricks it revealed. 


ARTIFICIAL SWEETENERS 280 
CU commented on the advertising implication that using sac- 
charin or cyclamate instead of sugar will help promote weight 
loss—and cited an expert's report that it won’t. CU use-tested 
both non-caloric sweeteners and drew a few conclusions: In 
tablet form, they mix readily in hot drinks, but for cold drinks 
the solution form is better; for table use, solutions or powders 
may be used; in cooking, cyclamate is preferable to saccharin, 
being more stable at high temperatures; both types can produce 
a disagreeable off-taste, plus a lingering after-taste, but some 
people notice these much more than others, and some not at all. 


ASIAN FLU 47, 236 
The 1957-58 epidemic evoked striking claims from at least 
three sources—the makers of Bovril and Listerine and the 
Florida Citrus Commission—as to the efficacy of their products 
in “fighting” Asian flu. CU’s comment: There is no simple con- 
nection between infection and nutrition. Note: The Federal 
Trade Commission later got Listerine’s manufacturer to drop 
claims of its effectiveness against Asian flu. 


ASPIRIN, BUFFERED 278 
Bufferin, aspirin combined with buffering antacids, was claimed 
to act twice as fast as plain aspirin without causing stomach 
upset. CU reported on independent tests by two groups of 
doctors to check this claim. One group found such weaknesses 
in the experiments on which it was based that they devised 
their own; these, and those of the other group, were carried 
out in extensive detail and with great care. Result: Neither 
group faund any significant difference—in relieving pain, 
speed, side effects—between Bufferin and aspirin tablet U.S.P. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CONSUMER RESEARCH 51 
CU cited praise in the London Times for this British counter- 
part of Consumers Union and for its journal, Which? 


AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISING 218 
CU noted that the trade publication, Advertising Age, had sur- 
veyed the automotive industry and found that advertising out- 
lay, per car, jumped as much as 600% between 1950 and 1956. 
Example: Chevrolet, from $6.i2 to $19.40. 


AUTOMOBILE ISSUE, ANNUAL 176 
CU's once-a-year full-dress discussion of the new models, com- 
plete with statistics, body measurements, and a variety of related 
information on the 17 makes of U.S. passenger cars. Included: 
a detailed description of how CU tests. Some basic points: 1958 
new-car sales started badly, largely because of the recession; 
Detroit meanwhile had repeated its stock formula of bigger, 
more powerful “low-priced” cars and higher price tags on all 
cars; this further emphasized the “classless car,” basically the 
same regardless of price; as a result, consumers were advised 
to consider the “low-priced” field first, then the foreign cars, 
then the lower- or upper-medium price ranges, finally the 
high-priced field. Report went on to discuss major components 
and characteristics of 1958 cars vs. 1957: brakes (“very little 
change”), engines (mostly bigger, and more requiring premium 
fuel), handling (“very minor gains’), riding qualities, steering, 
performance vs. economy (mutually exclusive), transmissions, 
bodies and body types, safety, how retail prices are determined. 
Mechanical specifications of every model were listed in detail. 
From all this came CU’s Ratings, in four price categories. 
ALL ACCEPTABLE. Four-door sedans (or hardtops, if no sedan 
offered), listed within groups in order of estimated overall 
quality for family use, at factory-delivered price with cheapest 
available automatic transmission. Group 1, low-priced ($2299 
to $2742). Sixes ($2299 to $2710): Ford Custom 300, $2299 
(BEST BUY); Plymouth Savoy, $2485; Ford Fairlane, $2465; 
Rambler Super, $2412; Chevrolet Biscayne, $2478, Dodge Coro- 
net, $2710; Studebaker Champion, $2442. Eights ($2436 to $2742): 
Plymouth Savoy, $2592; Ford Custom 300, $2436; Chevrolet 
Biscayne, $2585; Ford Fairlane, $2589; Ford Fairlane 500, $2742: 
Rambler Rebel Super, $2562; Studebaker Commander, $2567. 
Group 2, lower-medium-priced ($2810 to $3286). Oldsmobile 
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Dynamic 88, $3068; Dodge Custom Royal, $3250; De Soto Fire- 
sweep, $2999; Dodge Coronet V-8, $2817 (BEST BUY); Ram- 
bler Ambassador Super, $2817; Mercury Monterey, $2947; Mer- 
cury Custom, $2843; Pontiac Chieftain, $2853; Pontiac Super 
Chief, $3049; Buick Special, $2920; Edsel Ranger, $2810; Stude- 
baker President, $2828; Packard, $3212. Group 3, upper-medi- 
um-priced ($3305 to $3944). Oldsmobile Super 88, $3343; 
Oldsmobile 98, $3824; De Soto Fireflite, $3583; De Soto Fire- 
dome, $3305 (BEST BUY); Chrysler Saratoga, $3818; Chrysler 
Windsor, $3349: Buick Super, $3789; Mercury Park Lane, $3944; 
Buick Century, $3316; Edsel Corsair, $3425. Group 4, high- 
priced ($4295 to $6232). Cadillac 62, $4891 (BEST BUY); Cadil- 
lac 60 Special, $6232; Chrysler New Yorker, $4295; Imperial, 
$4945; Lincoln, $4951; Buick Roadmaster 75, $4667; Buick 
Limited, $5112. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES, SNOW 
see Winter driving 


AUTOMOBILE LOUDSPEAKERS 
see Rear-deck speaker kits, automobile 


AUTOMOBILES, FOREIGN 474, 557 
Road-test results and Ratings for eight small foreign sedans, 
plus comparative Facts and Figures on 10 other models pre- 
viously tested and still current. The 10 (listed alphabetically): 
Citroen, Consul, Fiat 1100, Morris Minor, Opel, Prefect, Re- 
nault 4CV, Renault Dauphine, Vauxhall, Volkswagen. All 
judged primarily as family cars, in four price groups. Group 1 
—under $1500: Group 2—$1501 to $1900; Group 3—$1901 to 
$2500; Group 4—over $2500 (all P.O.E. East Coast). CU felt 
Group 1 cars would be bought almost entirely for local com- 
muting; Group 2, for their small size and economy, plus use as 
all-around family cars; Group 3, for their individual merits 
vis-a-vis U. S. cars in the same price range: G~oup 4, by mo- 
torists looking for workmanship and quality in a small, easy- 
to-handle package. Note: Tests on the Saab were completed 
later than the others and reported separately (November). 
ALL CARS ACCEPTABLE, listed alphabetically within groups. Group 
1: Fiat 600 (“underpowered for multilane interurban traffic”), 
$1353 with heater. Group 2: Hillman Minx Special (“clean-cut, 
bouncy”), $1699; Saab 93B, $1895 with heater; Simca Aronde 
“De Luxe” (“noisy but capable”), $1645. Group 3: DKW 
(“handling below average”), $1995 with heater; Peugeot 403 
(“best family car in group”), $2175 with heater, sunroof, and 
choice of tires; Volvo (“easy-driving, responsive”), $2239 with 
heater. Group 4: Mercedes-Benz 190, $3431. 


AUTOMOBILES, HAND-SHIFT SIXES FOR 1958 270 


Road-test report on four standard-shift six-cylinder 1958 cars: 
Chevrolet Delray, Ford Custom 300, Plymouth Plaza, Rambler 
Super. CU pointed out that, vis-a-vis V-8s with automatic 
transmission, these Sixes offered advantages (lower first cost, 
greater efficiency, lower operating cost, easier handling) and 
disadvantages (noisier engines, less power, the chore of shift- 
ing). Compared to imported cars in the $2,000 range, the Sixes 
cost a good deal more to run but were roomier, better riding, 
had better parts and service facilities. Summing up, CU rated 
Sixes in terms of “an accent on local trips” in this order: 
Rambler, Ford, Plymouth, Chevrolet. 


AUTOMOBILES, “LOW-PRICED THREE" FOR 1958 87 


Road-test results on comparable new V-8 models of Chevrolet, 
Ford, Plymouth. CU’s conclusion: Though the three were 
roughly equal in capabilities, Plymouth led, overall, for its 
roominess, good ride. proved suspension system; next came 
Chevrolet for its quiet engine, improved ride, greater seating 
space; next came Ford, with generally good but not outstanding 
qualities. 

AUTOMOBILE, 1958 HIGHLIGHTS 596 
CU noted that Chrysler Corp. had arranged to handle the 
French-made Simca in the U. S., thus joining other Detroit 
makers in the foreign-car field; that 1958 saw only two Detroit 
“sales success stories,” those of the small Rambler and the 
four-passenger Ford Thunderbird; that Studebaker had a 
promising new “small” car; and that air suspension, highly 
touted as 1958 began, probably was the year’s biggest automo- 
tive flop. 


AUTOMOBILES, PREVIEW OF 1958 MODELS 26 


AUTOMOBILES, PREVIEW OF 1959S MODELS 528 
Some background facts, among them: 1959 models were 
planned too far back for any real change in the longer-lower- 
wider trend: the horsepower race would continue; main 
changes would be in styling; before buying a bigger, more 
powerful car, the consumer should ponder what he wants it 
for; don’t write off the Sixes; keep an eye on one “new” car, a 
modified version of the Checker taxicab (test results on the 
latter in CONSUMER REPORTS, August 1957). 


AUTOMOBILES, PRICE LISTING 322, 348 
CU mentioned the bill introduced by Sen. Mike Monroney 
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(D., Okla.) to require auto makers and importers to Jabel 
each new car with a suggested retail price for the car and the 
optionals. (Earlier, CU consultant Laurence Crooks testified 
betore a Senate committee on such legislation.) With the 
bill under consideration, a Ford dealer in Birmingham, Ala., 
jumped the gun by posting on each new car a retail price 
made up of his wholesale cost plus 4 to 12 per cent. Other 
dealers—and Ford—objected, so he stopped. CU’s comment: 
He had gone too far. for his prices “were considerably below” 
those the Monroney Bill would call for. 


AUTOMOBILES, PROPOSED DESIGN REFORMS 351 
Article by Henry Dreyfuss criticizing Detroit's design trends 
and suggesting some different approaches. Main points: U. S. 
consumers are becoming disenchanted with Detroit’s product, 
at least partly because it’s “styled” on a jazz-age concept 
rather than built around the needs of today’s public: many 
of the necessary “human engineering” standards already exist 
(e.g., for truly comfortable, functional seats, or relocation of 
controls for safety and efficiency); many more could be worked 
out if Detroit would think about specific problems (e.g., better- 
located push-buttons, or more efficient rear vision, or better 
communication between drivers on the road). Said Dreyfuss: 
“Like Hollywood, Detroit has fallen into the trap of judging 
its products solely by its own standards.” The answer? Hope- 
fully: “Public pressure.” 


AUTOMOBILES, STATION WAGONS FOR 1958 318 


Twenty-five models rated, in three groups: low-priced Sixes 
and V-8s; medium-priced; high-priced. Specifications given 
for all models. Road-test results, plus Facts and Figures, on 
five 1958 wagons: three V-8s (Chevrolet, Ford, Plymouth), 
two Sixes (Rambler Super Cross Country, Studebaker Scots- 
man). These comprised five of the basic seven station wagon 
bodies; the other two (Buick-Oldsmobile, Mercury) were 
basically unchanged from 1957. Among CU’s conclusions: 
Since station wagons vary in size, handling, springing, and 
other factors, prospective buyers should try to match the car 
to the main use to which it would be put; the low-priced 
wagons were as big inside as the costlier ones; hardtop wagons, 
though rakish looking, lacked roof support amidships and 
thus were “an exceptionally poor investment.” Report included 
summary data on three other classes of wagons: the small 
imported bus-type (e.g. Volkswagen Micro Bus), the station- 
wagon-type body on a truck or commercial-car chassis (Chev- 
rolet, GMC, etc.), and the small imported station wagon (Opel, 
Hillman, Fiat, etc.). 

ALL STANDARD STATION WAGONS ACCEPTABLE. Listed in order of 
estimated overall quality for use in carrying both passengers 
and cargo, at factory-delivered price. Group 1, low-priced 
Sixes (with manual transmission): Ford Ranch Wagon, $2451; 
Chevrolet Yeoman, $2467; Plymouth De Luxe Suburban, $2486; 
Rambler Super Cross Country, $2506; Studebaker Scotsman, 
$2055. Group 1, low-priced V-8s (with manual transmission) ; 
Chevrolet Yeoman, $2574; Ford Ranch Wagon, $2558; Plymouth 
De Luxe Suburban, $2593; Rambler Super Cross Country, $2636; 
Studebaker Commander Provincial, $2644. Group 2, medium- 
priced (with cheapest available automatic transmission): Dodge 
Sierra. $3255; De Soto Firesweep Shopper, $3446: Pontiac 
Chieftain Safari, $3234: Oldsmobile Dynamic 88 Fiesta Sedan, 
$3515: Mercury Commuter (hardtop), $3331; Rambler Ambas- 
sador Super Cross Country, $3111; Edsel Villager, $3151; Buick 
Special Estate Wagon, $3365; Packard, $3384. Group 3, high- 
priced (with cheapest available automatic transmission): 
Chrysler New Yorker Town and Country (power steering), 
$4868: De Soto Fireflite Shopper, $4030; Chrysler Windsor Town 
and Country, $3836; Oldsmobile Super 88 Fiesta (hardtop), 
$3854: Mercury Voyager (hardtop), $3635; Buick Century 
Estate Wagon (hardtop), $3831. 


AUTOMOBILES, TRADE-IN ADVICE 170 
A reader asked about the best time to trade. CU’s reply: So 
many individual considerations may apply that no one answer 
makes sense. But, in general, a good time to trade is after 
40-50,000 miles. 


AUTOMOBILES, USED, HOW TO BUY 647 


BARBASOL SHAVING CREAM 62 
The vice president in charge of advertising of the Barbasol 
Co. was quoted as admitting that Barbasol Presto, an aerosol 
lather, sold badly at one point because “there really is not 
much more” that could be wrong with it. CU wondered: 
What were Barbasol’s advertising claims during that period? 


BLANKETS, SYNTHETIC VS. WOOL 68 
Thirty tested—20 all-synthetic, six wool-synthetic blends, four 
all-wool—priced from $9.95 to $29.95. CU tested for warmth 
(largely determined by the blanket’s thickness), ability to 
retain original thickness, durability, tensile strength, quality 


of binding, colorfastness, and effects of laundering. Among CU’s 
conclusions: The highest-scoring blanket, a 95% wool-5% nylon 
blend, also was the heaviest tested, and best in warmth and 
durability; the other nine check-rated blankets were all-syn- 
thetic (four Orlon, five Acrilan); nylon bindings withstood 
wear far better than acetate; though wool and wool-blend 
blankets tend to shrink in laundering, all-synthetics do not; 
the latter, on the other hand, generate considerable static elec- 
tricity in handling; all blankets tested were acceptably colorfast 
in laundering, but some showed pronounced fading under 
sunlight. 

CHECK-RATED: Springfield Golder, Anniversary, $24.95 (95% 
wool-5% nylon); Fieldcrest Festival, $14.95 (100% Orlon): 
Wards Treasure Chest No. 3292, $12.75 plus shipping (100% 
Acrilan); Chatham, $15.95 (100% Orlon); Beacon Wellington, 
$9.95 (100% Orlon); North Star, $14.95 (100% Virgin Acrilan): 
Kenwood, $14.95 (100% Acrilan); Sears Harmony House Cat. 
No. 8187, $11.97 plus shipping (100% Orlon); Chatham, $14.95 
(100% Virgin Acrilan); Springfield, $14.95 (100% Virgin Ac- 
rilan). NOT ACCEPTABLE (very weak in filling strength): Mari- 
posa Marilyn, $10.95 (88% wool-12% nylon); St. Marys 
Fairilan, $15.95 (100% Acrilan). 


BLOOD CLOTS IN THE LEGS 222 


CU noted medical reports of cases where prolonged TV view- 
ing, auto-driving and other situations in which legs are kept 
dependent for long periods was blamed as contributing to for- 
mation of blood clots in the legs. 


BRAKE FLUIDS 411, 556 


With modern cars requiring more effective braking action, 
CU noted, the Society of Automotive Engineers has dropped 
its “Moderate Duty” brake-fluid specification (i.e., fluid that 
won't boil below 230° F.) and recommends as a minimum 
only “Heavy Duty” fluid (which won't boil below 300° F). 
Until recently, only 13 states prohibited sale of fluid that 
does not meet Heavy Duty specifications. CU bought samples 
in one such state (New Jersey), compared them with samples 
bought in New York (which had no law). All New Jersey 
brake fluids were sold as Heavy Duty; all but one brand 
met SAE boiling point and rubber swelling specifications. In 
New York, only 10 of 20 packaged samples were labeled Heavy 
Duty and met those specifications; the other 10 didn’t. Since a 
below-standard fluid may boil under modern driving condi- 
tions, leaving the driver with no braking power, CU recom- 
mended that motorists, particularly in unregulated states, shop 
very carefully for brake fluid. And “CU urges residents and 
officials of unregulated states to press for laws prohibiting 
the sale of any brake fluid that fails to meet SAE Heavy 
Duty specifications.” 

NOTE: Following publication of this report, officials and legisla- 
tors in several states promised to press for regulatory laws. 


BREAD, PREMIUM-PRICED 158 


Discussion of standard enriched bread vs. “health,” “reducing,” 
“natural” and special formula breads, most of which cost 
more. CU’s main conclusion: For those who eat a varied 
diet, there is little to choose, nutritionally, among breads that 
meet the Federal standard (adopted 1952). 


BUICK, 1959 690 


BULB PLANTER 501 
CU found the $4.75 Green Thumb Bulb Planter, a tool shaped 
like a miniature post-hole digger, made a hole 3 inches in 
diameter (enough for most bulbs) but only 6 inches deep 
(not enough for lilies and hyacinths). 


BURSITIS 441 
Description of this common, often painful ailment and what to 


do about it. 


CAMERA, IMPROVED 35MM 453 
Check-rated in 1957 CU tests, the Olympus 35-S appeared in 
a new model with several features CU considered worth the 
$10 increase in price (to $79.95). 


CAMERAS, SINGLE-LENS REFLEX 574 
Seventeen tested—three with between-the-lens shutters, 14 
with focal-plane shutters—priced from $59.50 to $469. CU 
stressed that while these 35mm cameras offered unique quali- 
ties—e.g., you look directly through the taking lens, seeing 
what the camera “sees”; on some models you can use an 
almost endless array of lenses—the average amateur photog- 
rapher might not want such special features when he could 
get an excellent viewfinder-rangefinder 35mm camera at much 
lower cost. Report included detailed description of single-lens 
reflex camera design and operation, types of shutters, view- 
finders, and lenses—plus some general information on how to 
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go about buying cameras of all kinds at a discount. 

All models rated only with lenses specified. CHECK-RATED 
models with between-the-lens shutters: Kodak Retina Reflex, 
$215 with Schneider-Kreuznach Retina-Xenon C f/2.0-50mm 
automatic lens in a Synchro-Compur shutter; Contaflex III, 
$149 with Carl Zeiss Tessar f/2.8-50mm automatic lens in a 
Synchro-Compur shutter. CHECK-RATED with focal-plane shut- 
ters: Topcon “R,”’ $269.50 with Auto-Topcor Kogaku f/1.8- 
58mm semi-automatic lens; Miranda Automatic, $259.95 with 
Soligor Miranda f/1.9-50mm automatic lens; Exakta VXIla, 
$399 with Carl Zeiss Jena Biotar f/2.0-58mm semi-automatic 
lens; Asahi Pencax, $195 with Takumar f/2.2-55mm pre-set 
lens: Alpa Reflex 6, $469 with Kern-Switar f/1.8-50mm 
Apochromat automatic lens; Exa, $129.50 with Carl Zeiss Jena 
Tessar f{/2.8-50mm pre-set lens. 


CAMERAS, TWIN-LENS REFLEX 364 
Twenty tested, priced from $19.95 to $214.95. Tests made for 
optical performance, focusing accuracy, correctness of ex- 
posure, durability; special features and accessories compared. 
Noteworthy point: Every camera tested was either German- 
or Japanese-made, with one exception—which was French. 
Among CU’s conclusions: Within the wide price range 
covered there should be at least one model to suit nearly 
everyone who might want a twin-lens camera: in general, 
higher price meant more convenience features. Included: a 
guide to some major features and characteristics of twin- 


lens reflex cameras. 

CHECK-RATED: Rolleiflex 3.5 Xenotar, $199.95: Rolleiflex 3.5 

Planar, $214.95: Zeiss Ikoflex Favorit, $159; Minolta Autocord, 

$99.5 novi hie Va, $99.50; Ricohflex Diacord G, $46.50 
Diacord L, $65. 


; Ricohflex 

CAN OPENERS, ELECTRIC 134 
Seven tested, priced from $16.95 (vlus shipping) to $29.95. 
All would open cans but, CU concluded, their value would be 
limited largely to gift-givers, persons unable physically to use 
a standard can opener, or possibly mass institutional users. 
Otherwise, CU said, none offered much more than a mechan- 
ical wall-mounted opener that sells for a fraction of the price. 
CHECK-RATED: Sears Kenmore Automatic Electric Can Opener 
Cat. No. 34H8331, $16.95 plus shipping (BEST BUY); Can-O- 
Matic Electric Can Opener Model 757, $24.95; Cory Automatic 
Electric Can Opener Model DCA, $29.95. 





CANADIAN COUNTERPARTS OF U.S. PRODUCTS 493 
A reader inquired about a possible special Canadian edition 
of CONSUMER REPORTS. CU’s reply: Pending such an edition, 
information on Canadian counterparts of U. S. models now is 
included in specific reports where possible. In 1958, such 
information appeared on the following pages in connection 
with the indicated subjects: 175 (electric irons), 229 (auto- 
mobiles), 255 (electric frying pans), 407 (washing machines), 
462 (electric ranges), 537 (gas ranges), 540 (shotguns), 572 
(electric jig saws), 579 (single-lens reflex cameras), 589 
(freezers), 624 (portable TV sets), 640 (electric toasters), 663 
(electric utensils with master heat controls), 670 (high-fidelity 
loudspeakers); also 25, 93, 127, 225, 628 (tar and nicotine in 
Canadian-made cigarettes). 


CATSUP 381 
Thirty-six brands tested for color, consistency, flavor, freedom 
from extraneous materials, etc. Some brands showed a brown 
color which usually indicated poor flavor. CU noted: 12- and 
14-0z. bottles look alike; read the label. 

CHECK-RATED (listed by increasing price per ounce): American 
Beauty, 1.3¢: Ann Page, 1.4¢: Del Monte, 1.4¢: Ritter, 1.4¢ 
Heinz, 1.8¢; Ritter Deluxe. 1.8¢; Premier, 1.9¢; Richelieu, 1.9¢. 


CEDAR CLOSETS 53 
A reader asked whether cedar has the moth-repellent virtues 
long attributed to it. CU’s reply: What limited effectiveness 
fresh-cut cedar has is dissipated in two years or less; regard- 
less of the wood used, what keeps out fabric pests is tight 
closet construction. 


SantNS, AUTOMOBILE 
see Winter driving 


CHEMICALS IN FOOD 44, 106, 281, 349, 443 
At various times during the year CU commented on legislation 
before Congress to control the use of untested chemicals in 
food. A two-part report (January, February) discussed the 
health threat—in the form of possible long-range toxic or 
even cancer-inciting effects—posed by hundreds of chemicals 
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which the Food and Drug Administration had not been able 
te test. CU urged legislation embracing at least these points: 
assurance that every chemical added to food or used in food 


packaging is safe on a long-term basis; similar assurance 
on substances or processes that produce questionable changes 
in food; assurance that a proposed additive has functional 
value for the consumer; acceptance of experts as final author- 
ity on any chemical’s safety. As an example of why it felt 
so concerned, CU cited a pesticide called Aramite. Although 
this had produced tumors in experimental animals, the FDA 
permitted a residue of one part per million on harvested food 
while studies were made of Aramite’s cancer-causing poten- 
tial. In July, CU reported with satisfaction that the FDA had 
given Aramite “‘zero tolerance” because of new evidence from 
the manufacturer that the pesticide has exceptional carcino- 
genic effects. 

NOTE: On September 6, 1958, President Eisenhower signed a 
“Food Additives Amendment Bill” which, while not meeting 
all CU's conditions, marked a real advance in consumer-pro- 
tection legislation. It provided that manufacturers must test 
all new chemicals, and many old ones, for long-term toxic 
and carcinogenic effects before using them in food. The FDA 
was given power to set up regulations and screening methods. 


CHEMISE, FUTURE OF 434 


CU explored the question: How long will current women’s 
styles last? 


CHILD DISCIPLINE 102 
Discussion by Drs. Barbara M. Korsch and Samuel R. Beren- 
berg, pediatricians. of current recommendations to parents. 
Their main conclusion: The key is not the parents’ conven- 
ience or moral preconceptions but rather a consistency which 
helps the child know what to expect and how to get oriented 
to the world. 


CHILD HEALTH, COUNCIL ON 47 
CHOLESTEROL 

see Heart disease and diet 
CIGARETTE-TAB HOAX 452 


CU refuted current rumors that unnamed organizations would 
give an iron lung to any group which collected six pounds of 
cellophane tear-tapes from cigarette packages. 


CIGARETTES, ENGLISH, TARS AND NICOTINE IN 126 


CIGARETTES, REDUCING CLAIMS FOR 396 


Trim Reducing-Aid Cigarettes were claimed to curb the appe- 
tite via tartaric acid added to the tobacco. A CU panel tried 
them, reported 1) little if any curb on appetite, 2) unpleasant 
after-effects, from bad taste to nausea. CU’s opinion: It’s 
doubtful that Trims aid weight reduction more than any other 
cigarette; inhaling Trims smoke may be harmful; Trims should 
be considered not as a tobacco product but as a drug. 

NOTE: In September the Food and Drug Administration seized 
hundreds of bulk cartons of Trims, on three major charges: 
that the manufacturers were using combustible tartaric acid 
without submitting data on safety; that the Trims package 
carried no name or address for maker, packer or distributor; 
that false claims were made for Trims’ reducing properties. 


CIGARETTES, SELLING PRACTICES 388 


The 1957 production of cigarettes was the first in five years 
to top 1952’s. Was smoking up? CU suggested not; instead, the 
increase merely might reflect greater inventories because of 
so many more types of cigarette (filters, kings, hard-box, soft- 
pack, etc). 


CIGARETTES, TARS AND NICOTINE IN 24, 92, 126, 224, 283, 396, 628 


Report on a series of six tests for tars and nicotine in the 
smoke from a number of U. S. and Canadian brands. Tests 
were begun after July, 1957, Congressional hearings on false 
and misleading advertising of filter-tips (at which a CU 
staff member testified). These tests, reported in October and 
November 1957, and January, February, March and April 
1958, issues, were undertaken to show how cigarettes vary 
from time to time, often without notice to the consumer. 
Final report showed that during this period, the tar or nicotine 
content (or both) of the smoke changed significantly in Kent, 
Marlboro, Old Gold (king, filter), Old Gold Straights, Parlia- 
ment, and Philip Morris. King Sano remained most consist- 
ently low in tars and nicotine, Kent second. The Canadian 
wrands showed little or no change in this period. CU also 
pointed out: Some brands of filter-tips currently were no 
lower in tars and nicotine than average regular, non-filter 
cigarettes; there was strong evidence that heavy smoking 
contributes to lung cancer, and no assurance that even the 
lowest-tar filter-tip offered safety; in CU’s opinion, mention 
of a filter in ads may be misleading because the average 
smoker erroneously believes it gives health protection. See 
also pages 24 (special report on Parliament filter), 396 (special 











report on Hit Parade), 628: (CU’s latest cigarette test report). 


CLOTHES DRYERS, AUTOMATIC 78 


Six 1958 models—four electric, two gas—check-tested from 
among 12 brands check-rated out of 34 dryers tested and 
reported on in mid-1957. CU’s conclusions: The new models 
tested performed much the same as their 1957 counterparts; 
main differences were in styling (particularly fancier control 
Sa oa and detail (e.g., an improved foot-pedal door-opening 
evice). 

CHECK-RATED electric dryers (listed alphabetically); Frigidaire 
Imperial Fabric Master DI-58, $249.95; General Electric 1DA 
620R2W. $239; General Electric 1DA 920R2W, $289; Norge 
ED-24, $289.95. CHECK-RATED gas dryers (listed alphabetically): 
Norge DG-24, $319.95: RCA Whirlpool Imperial Mark XII 
Super Speed ED-96, $369.95. 


CLOTHING, OUTDOOR 174 


For fishermen and campers, CU’s consultants recommended a 
number of “all-purpose” garments for warmth and dryness 
at dawn and sunset, comfort in warmer hours. Example: 
Brynje fish-net type underwear under a suit of light cotton 
underwear. For cold weather, insulated underwear is best 
(three brands suggested). Trousers recommended included 
Bean’s Bird Shooting Pants (warm, windproof, comfortable 
in fairly warm weather); for cold weather and boat sitting, 
water-repellent 10-X Jen-Cel-Lite and Duxbak; for warm 
weather, pants of close-woven poplin (three brands sug- 
gested). Recommended shirts were wool, medium weight 
(four makes named), and the lighter Viyella type. Suitable 
light, insulated vests included the Wiskon, 10-X, and Duxbak. 
A jacket or coat should be bought with its ultimate purpose 
in mind—a warm one for boat-fishing, a short jacket with 
numerous pockets for stream-fishing, a fishing vest for 
warmer weather (various brands suggested). For wet weather, 
parka-trousers combinations or full parkas (four brands) were 
recommended. Shoes for general dry-weather use included 
Bean’s Blucher Moccasin and Russell’s Oneida laced moccasin; 
for more rugged use, Bean’s Main Guide Shoe; for boat fish- 
ing, short rubber boots (two brands suggested). 


CLOTHING, WASH-AND-WEAR 81, 244, 371 


Three discussions of automatic [!aundering] “wash-and-wear” 
(February, May, July). First observation: ‘‘Wash-and-wear” 
meant different things to different people; some ad claims went 
too far, e.g., “no ironing needed.” CU tested some “wash-and- 
wear” garments. First: five women’s dresses (synthetic), 10 
men’s shirts (cotton). Worn and laundered daily for up to 12 
days, they kept acceptable looks and fit except for one dress, 
which shrank after exposure to too-high drying heat. Second: 
three brands of shirts, nine women’s garments. Shirts lost 
wash-and-wear finish after three or four commercial launder- 
ings, but retained conventional shirt qualities thereafter in 
normal washing and ironing; laundered as “automatic wash- 
and-wear” in newer home washers, shirts needed little ironing 
even after 20 washings; women’s garments also got at least 
four “automatic” launderings, after which five needed little or 
no ironing, four at least some. Third: three men’s summer suits. 
One, labeled “automatic wash-and-wear,” was washed and 
dried in suitable new equipment, could be worn at once but 
looked better for touch-up ironing; the others, labeled “drip- 
dry,” were drip-dried—and needed touch-up ironing. Among 
CU’s conclusions: Overall, good-quality wash-and-wear gar- 
ments have much to recommend them—but each should be 
laundered and dried to its individual needs, and the housewife 
should keep her iron handy. 


COATS, WOMEN’S, SIMULATED FUR 423 
Discussion of man-made fur imitations. Main points: They’ve 
been greatly improved in recent years, so that today a good 
one, with reasonable care, should give two seasons of everyday 
wear; most simulated furs are made from a few basic synthetic 
fibers, so if they have an equally dense, high pile they should 
be much the same in warmth, wear, and ability to take clean- 
ing; price differences in coats ($50 or less to $130 or more) and 
jackets and stoles (proportionally less) come mainly from 
tailoring, style, and local sales conditions; compared to real fur, 
the synthetics have advantages (price, easy cleaning, immunity 
to moths and mildew) and disadvantages (difficulty of repair, 
gradual breakdown of their chemical structure, tendency to 
collect static electricity—and the fact they can’t be made with 
leather backing, which gives a real fur coat its shape). Report 
included advice on buying and caring for a simulated-fur coat, 
and a guide to some current products by manufacturer, price 
range, type, color, and fiber content. 


COFFEE-MAKERS, AUTOMATIC 18 
Twenty-one tested—18 percolators, three vacuum-type—priced 
from $8.89 (plus shipping) to $39.95. To compare flavor, coffee 
was brewed in varying amounts and strengths in each model, 
and the weight of dissolved coffee solids compared to recom- 


mended optimums; also compared were cost and speed of oper- 
ation, brewing temperatures attained, shock hazard, conven- 
ience features (e.g., signal lights, strength controls). Among 
CU’s conclusions: Both types of models can make good coffee, 
though each has advantages (e.g., it’s easier to remove grounds 
from a percolator, easier to clean a vacuum thoroughly); in 
every model tested, the range in number of cups it would 
make was less than the manufacturer claimed; top-rated 
models made the best strong coffee. Note: Two inexpensive 
unplated aluminum percolators—Sears Cat. No. 6701, $8.95, and 
Wards Cat. No. 2838, $8.89 (both plus shipping)—though hard- 
er to clean and lacking some convenience features, made cof- 
fee as good as any but the check-rated models. 

CHECK-RATED electric percolators: Wards Perc-O-Matic Cat. 
No. 2825, $18.50 plus shipping (BEST BUY); Universal 
Coffee-Matic 4460, $29.95. NoT ACCEPTABLE (shock hazard): Far- 
berware Superfast 122, $29.95; Sears Kenmore Cat. No. 6700, 
$22.50 plus shipping; West Bend Flavo-Matic 3260E, $19.95. 
CHECK-RATED vacuum-type coffee-maker: Sunbeam Coffeemas- 
ter C30C, $38.95. NoT ACCEPTABLE (shock hazard): Knapp 
Monarch 51-501, $37.50. 


COLOR FILMS AND PROCESSING 60, 285, 420, 445 
CU’s photographic consultants used five brands of film—four 
that produce transparencies, one that makes prints—to com- 
pare various types of film processors. Films: CU reported that 
all produced pictures fairly low in graininess and good in 
definition, with Kodachrome best in these qualities; Ekta- 
chrome, Anscochrome, and Super-Anscochrome, however, 
were faster; for prints, Kodacolor was judged best. Processing: 
CU tried custom processors, cut-rate mail-order houses, Tech- 
nicolor, Kodak, and Ansco. All did work of good quality with 
transparencies, but custom houses were best at making prints 
therefrom; there was appreciable variation in Kodacolor prints, 
both in batch-to-batch quality from a single processor, and 
from processor to processor; mail-order houses were the least 
expensive; there were no great differences in the time 
required for processing. Note: Report included a discussion 
of Eastman Kodak’s processing of Kodachrome by mail, a 
subject also touched on in reader letters (and CU’s answers) in 
CONSUMER REPORTS for February, May, and August. 


CONSUMER COUNSEL, N.Y. STATE 61, 600 


CU reported on a pioneer state program: the office of Consumer 
Counsel to the Governor, set up by New York’s Gov. Harriman. 
Its purpose: to “understand” consumer problems, “defend and 
advance” consumers’ interests “on every front and at every 
level.” The first appointee, Dr. Persia Campbell, carried out 
these instructions in several ways: sponsoring new laws to 
protect consumers, helping develop programs of other state 
agencies if consumer interests were involved, watchdogging 
public-welfare aspects of all bills, gathering facts and opinions, 
taking the consumer's part with state regulatory agencies, car- 
rying on a broad program of public education. Best indication 
that the New York venture has been effective: Five other 
states (California, Florida, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota) have become interested in establishing consumer repre- 
sentation in government. 


CONSUMER DEBT IN 1958 43 
With the recession deepening (as of January), CU inferred that 
business circles felt “it’s up to us,” ie., that consumers appar- 
ently should go ever deeper into debt to keep goods selling. 
See also Consumer spending and recession. 


CONSUMER MOVEMENTS, FOREIGN 51, 61, 174 
CU noted growing interest in consumer organizations—and 
their activities—in several European countries. Under dis- 
cussion: a world-wide conference of consumer organizations. 


CONSUMER SPENDING AND RECESSION 336 
CU examined the “auto buy” and related campaigns based on 
the theory that consumer spending could help end the reces- 
sion. Comment: “Consumer buying at current prices not only 
cannot stop the recession Lut could seriously threaten the 
security of basic consumer assets.” 


CONSUMERS UNION 
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CONTRACEPTION, CURRENT RESEARCH ON 438 


CU reported on research with progestins—synthetic compounds 
similar to the natural hormone which halts the menstrual 
cycle during pregnancy. Progestins can stop production of 
eggs in the ovaries, thus prevent conception; now doctors want 


CONSUMER REPORTS 697 
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to learn whether there are dangerous side effects. Women in 
Puerto Rico and California have been taking progestin pills 
for months, but final results may be years away. Already the 
pills have obvious drawbacks—they must be taken daily, cost 
up to 39¢ each—but they are the most promising oral contra- 
ceptive yet found. Report also discussed other contraceptive 
products and techniques. 


COSMETICS 

see Face powders, compressed; Hair sprays, health hazards from: Hand lotions 

and creams; Nail color, press-on; ‘‘Royal jelly” 
COUNTER SURFACES, KITCHEN 128 
Twenty-six brands tested, in seven categories—rigid plastic 
laminates, flexible plastic laminates, calendered vinyls, plastic- 
coated hardboard, linoleum, mylar-coated laminate, printed 
vinyls. One brand each in three other types—ceramic tile, 
wood block, stainless steel—also tested for comparison. CU 
pointed out that linoleum was king of work-surface materials 
till new ones appeared after World War II; it still is among 
the cheapest, but most others now offer greater advantages. 
CU tested for a wide variety of performance characteristics— 
resistance to abrasion, heat, staining, cuts, cigarette burns, and 
impact, plus colorfastness to light and dimensional stability. 
Among its conclusions: In the low-priced materials, calendered 
vinyls ranked highest; rigid plastic laminates and ceramic 
tiles, though higher priced, did best in performance tests. 
CHECK-RATED rigid plastic laminates: Formica, 79¢ sq. ft.; Rail- 
ite, 69¢ sq. ft.; Consoweld, 75¢ sq. ft.; Textolite, 75¢ sq. ft.; 
Armstrong Corlex, 75¢ sq. ft.; Pionite, 69¢ sq. ft.; Panelyte, 75¢ 
sq. ft.; Micarta, 75¢ sq. ft.; Harmony House No. 9209, 61e¢ sq. ft. 
plus shipping. 


CURON PLASTIC 116 
This brand name is applied to a foamed polyurethane plastic 
claimed to offer a great potential for insulating (in clothes, 
draperies, etc.) and sound-proofing (tiles, rugs, etc.). CU 
tested one use—as an interlining for outdoor clothing—and 
found Curon kept in body heat, wore well, withstood launder- 
ing and dry cleaning, was little affected by temperature, 
humidity, ultraviolet light. 


DICTIONARIES 668 


DIET 
see Health, pamphiets on; Heart disease and diet; Weight reducers 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC, PORTABLE QUARTER-INCH 34 
Thirty tested, priced from $14.88 (plus shipping) to $39.77 
(plus shipping). CU used a power test to obtain the drills’ 
output in watts when they were loaded so as to produce an 85° 
rise above room temperature in the motor windings; though 
all acceptable drills were judged satisfactory for light work, 
those with an output above 100 watts were found better suited 
for heavier jobs. Drills also were scored on convenience 
factors—weight, ease of switch and switch-lock operation, ease 
of brush inspection and replacement, chuck offset, cord length, 
handle shape, balance, and housing temperature. 
CHECK-RATED: Milwaukee, Model S-114, $37.50; Sears Craftsman, 
Cat. No. 796, $39.77 plus shipping; Wards Powr-Kraft Cat. No. 
9301, $27.50 plus shipping (BEST BUY); Sears Craftsman Cat. 
No. 770, $27.88 plus shipping (BEST BUY); Milwaukee, Model 
250, $32.50. NOT ACCEPTABLE: Porter Cable Model No. 137, $26.95 
(grease seepage); Thor Speedrill, Model 20, $16.25 (all three 
samples tested were defective). 


DRUGS 
see Aspirin, buffered; Government protection of consumers; Prescription drugs, 
high cost of; Tranquilizers; Weight reducers 


EDSEL, STORY BEHIND THE 216 


CU explored Ford Motor Co.’s $250 million effort to introduce 
the Edsel, and why first results were poor. Main points: 
Advance publicity touted Edsel as a new cer that would em- 
body what most prospective buyers wanted; once revealed, it 
proved to offer comparatively little that was really new; its 
concept began in 1955, the all-time high year for new-car 
sales, when Ford became convinced it needed a middle-priced 
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car for Ford owners to trade up to; Ford failed to learn 
prospective buyers’ real wants, finally brought the Edsel out 
just as the recession was starting. 


ELECTRIC FRYING PANS 
see Appliances, master heat control; Frying pans, electric 


ELECTRIC IRONS, STEAM AND DRY 121 


Thirty-three tested—19 steam-dry, 11 dry, two steam-dry 
travel, one spray-steam-dry—priced from $6.27 (plus shipping) 
to $19.95. Judged on performance, convenience, laboratory 
measurements. Steam irons outsell dry by nearly three to one, 
partly because the steam type can iron dry as well—though 
dry irons cost less, generally are less bulky, generally last 
longer. In the steam category, CU preferred drip type to 
boiler. Note: The General Electric spray-steam-dry iron 
performed well as a drip-type steam iron, also was able to 
spray water on fabric in front of it. Report included advice 
on how to keep an iron at its best. 

CHECK-RATED dry irons: General Electric 16F43, $9.95; Mary 
Proctor Champion 994, $10.95; General Electric 17F34, $9.95; 
Dominion 1011-B, $9.95; Sunbeam Ironmaster All, $11.95. NoT 
ACCEPTABLE (poor performance): Knapp Monarch 19-507-B, 
$8.95. CHECK-RATED drip-type steam irons: General Electric 
16F60, $16.95; Mary Proctor 993, $16.95; Mary Proctor 996, 
$16.95; Wards Steam’n Dry Cat. No. 2629, $12.95 plus shipping; 
Sunbeam Steam Ironmaster S-4A, $17.95; Knapp Monarch 
20-550, $15.95. CHECK-RATED spray-steam-dry iron: General 
Electric 17F61, $19.95. 


ELECTRIC RANGES 
see Ranges, electric 


ELECTRIC SHAVERS 
see Remington Princess; Remington Rollectric 


ELECTRIC TOASTERS 
see Toasters, automatic electric 


EMERGENCY SIGNALS, ROADSIDE 100 


Four types compared: fusee flares, kerosene flares, reflectors, 
and electric blinkers, priced from about 30¢ for a 15-minute 
fusee flare to $11.95 for a blinker with adjustable worklight. 
All were examined for effectiveness in attracting attention, 
ability to function in wind and rain, and handling and main- 
tenance problems. CU’s conclusions: No one type of signal was 
adequate for all emergencies, but a combination of two gen- 
erally was; 30-minute fusee flares rated first consideration, 
then a battery-operated electric blinker or, alternatively, a 
set of reflectors. 


EYE MAKE-UP 650 


EXTENSION WIRING, DO-IT-YOURSELF 264 
Five brands tested, priced at $4.67 (plus shipping) to $13.70 
for 15-foot extension with three single outlets. Ease of installa- 
tion varied, but all brands were judged practical for the do-it- 
yourselfer. All cost considerably more than ordinary extension 
cords, but were much better-looking—and far safer. 


F 


FACE POWDERS, COMPRESSED 267, 494 
Thirty-two brands tested. This type of powder has been 
greatly improved in recent years; CU’s tests indicated it trans- 
fers as readily to a dry puff, and thence to the skin, as loose 
powder. Tests made for six characteristics: smooth spreading, 
uniform natural appearance, absorbency, adherence, covering 
power, and perfume. Among CU’s conclusions: Covering 
power depended greatly on the powder’s opacity; a trans- 
parent powder was best for a light veiling to reduce shine; an 
opaque powder was best for masking minor blemishes or 
differences in skin texture or coloring; brands judged inter- 
mediate might be the most suitable choice between these 
extremes. 

CHECK-RATED (listed in order of increasing cost per ounce in 
a plastic compact): Lady Esther Puff Magic $1.60; Westmore 
Party Puff, $1.60; Woodbury Dream Stuff, $1.60; Cara Nome 
Radiance, $1.79; Harriet Hubbard Ayer Luxuria, $1.79; Tussy 
Beauty Touch, $1.79; Hazel Bishop, “Compact Make-Up” for 
dry and normal skin, $1.93; Dermetics Place and Show, $2.; 
Barbara Gould All Aglow, $2.50; Dorothy Gray Sheer Velvet, 
$2.50; Coty Air Spun Compact Makeup, $2.70; Frances Denney 
Satiny Touch-Up, $2.86. 


FAIR TRADE 
see Price-fixing legislation 


FALLOUT 
see Radiation hazards 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
see Government protection of consumers; Prescription drugs, high cost of 


FISH, FROZEN FILLETS 94 


Forty products—cod, haddock, and perch—tested for appear- 
ance, odor, and defects (raw) and flavor, odor, and texture 
(cooked). CU’s conclusions: The general high quality of the 
samples was noteworthy; of these fish, cod offered the best 
chance of high quality. 

CHECK-RATED perch: Bellanna, 47¢; Icelandic, 49¢. NOT ACCEPT- 
ABLE perch (poor flavor, odor): 4 Fishermen, 40¢. CHECK-RATED 
cod: Cap’n John’s (A & P stores), 35¢. CHECK-RATED haddock: 
Fres-Shore (Kroger Stores), 47¢. 


FISHING EQUIPMENT 
see Fly-fishing, lines for; Fly-tying; Spinning rods and reels; Tackle boxes 


FLY-FISHING, LINES FOR 256 


CU discussed advances in manufacture. Among them: nylon 
line made either hollow or with microscopic bubbles, so it 
would float; Dacron line coated with heavy plastic, so it would 
sink; tapered line, whose thickness varied along its length 
to permit more accurate and/or longer casts; line colored 
white or cream, for better visibility; line with a tiny eyelet 
at the working ends, for attaching the leader. Report included 
general price information and names of some manufacturers 
of various types of line described. 


FLY-TYING 60 


Requisites for this growing hobby: nimble fingers, some 
imagination, special materials and tools. CU noted flies could 
be made from almost any sort of fiber and feathers—from 
natural sources, or in kits priced from about $5 to $16.75 
(including some tools). Various accessories also available. 
Final necessity: fishhooks to tie the flies on. How to learn? 
CU suggested high-school classes, Boy Scout meetings, books. 


FM STATIONS, OVERMODULATION BY 51 


CU noted that the Federal Communications Commission had 
intensified its monitoring of FM stations in the New York area. 
Purpose: to check on the frequent overmodulation by some 
stations—which, as CU had pointed out earlier, was illegal and 
distorted reception. 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 160 
CU noted that, despite a Citizens’ Committee recommendation 
for gradual expansion of the FDA’s personnel and facilities, the 
1958 Federal budget made inadequate provisions for badly 
needed appropriations. See also Government protection of 
consumers. 


FOOD, CHEMICAL ADDITIVES IN 
see Chemicals in food 


FOOD CHOPPERS 433 


CU tested the Chop-O-Matic No. 30 (a stainless-steel blade in a 
plastic housing) because of the heavy TV advertising for it. 
For comparison, a Montgomery Ward Enterprise food chopper 
also was tested. Both did well with foods of rather firm con- 
sistency (raw onions, pecan nuts), less so with others; on both, 
the cutters dulled rapidly. Both offered safety from the sharp 
edge of a kitchen knife. CU’s conclusion: The Chop-O-Matic 
held more food, was somewhat easier to clean. 


FOODS, EXOTIC 238 


Noting that a New York City importer stocked such odd edibles 
as Seasoned Baby Bees and Lily Bulbs in Syrup, CU com- 
mented: No interest till prices drop (Fried Agave Worms, for 
instance, came to more than $21 a pound). 


FOREIGN CARS 
see Automobiles, foreign 


FRANKFURTERS 467 


Twenty-eight brands tested in the Los Angeles market. 12 
sampled in four other cities. This kind of study was felt de- 
sirable because the growth of supermarkets had led to an 
“explosion” in the number of local and regional frankfurter 
brands, making a true national survey impossible. Nonetheless, 
CU’s study was conclusive on four points: Hot dogs varied so 
widely in nutritional value (from 10.6 per cent to 17.1 per cent 
in protein content, 17.2 per cent to 35.3 per cent in fat content, 
etc.) that Government grading was urgently needed; the high 
bacterial count in 25 per cent of the Los Angeles samples 
meant franks always should be thoroughly cooked, and was a 
strong argument for dating packaged franks; in Los Angeles, 
at least, local brands tended to be of better quality than 
national; none of the frankfurters tested ranked with the 
special frankfurter made in New York for consumption at the 
Brussels World’s Fair—but not in the U. S. itself. 


FREEZERS, UPRIGHT 582 
Sixteen tested, priced from $269.95 to $569.50. CU gave uprights 
“some edge in convenience” over the chest type for most 
people. Tests were made (at varying outside temperatures) for 


ability to hold a load of frozen food at 0°F and (at 90°F out- 
side) for time needed to bring unfrozen food down to zero. 
Also noted: temperature uniformity, temperature fluctuation 
in cycling, electricity consumption, and convenience features 
(e.g. package dispensers, ease of defrosting and cleaning). 
Among CU’s conclusions: No freezer tested had as much usable 
storage capacity as its maker claimed; all performed satis- 
factorily at eutside temperatures up to 90°F, but some failed 
to hold zero when outside temperature was raised to 110°; 
shelves and storage compartments in doors didn’t stay as cold 
as the rest of a given freezer, so CU recommended using door 
space for short-term storage only. Report included advice on 
installation, specifications of all freezers tested, and a discus- 
sion of the pros and cons of freezer-food plans. 

CHECK-RATED medium-size (13-16 cu. ft. claimed capacity): 
Sears Coldspot Cat. No. 82516, $314.95 plus shipping; RCA 
Whirlpool ES-16V, $449.95; Wards Tru-Cold Cat. No. 4488, 
$289.95 plus shipping; Kelvinator KVH-14R, $459.95. cHECK- 
RATED small (10.2 cu. ft. claimed capacity): General Electric 
HU-10R, $319.95. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL, CANNED 380 


Twenty-nine brands tested for quality, flavor, color, freedom 
from extraneous materials, etc. CU’s conclusion: Quality gen- 
erally was high. 

CHECK-RATED (listed by increasing price per ounce): Sultana, 
(A&P stores), 1.4¢; Town House (Safeway stores), 1.4¢; Glori- 
etta, 1.5¢; Clover Farm, 1.8¢; Monarch, 1.8¢; S & W in Extra 
Heavy syrup, 1.9¢. 


FRYING PANS, ELECTRIC 250, 346, 663 


Twenty-two tested, 11 totally immersible in water (as for 
cleaning), 11 partially so; priced from $10.95 (plus shipping) 
to $31.45, cover extra. Partially immersible models had heat 
control in the handle. Totally immersible models had a de- 
tachable control (“probe type”), which for most brands also 
could be used on other appliances made by same manufac- 
turer. CU tested for performance (warm-up speed, heat distri- 
bution, ability to maintain temperature, other factors), plus 
convenience, durability, maintenance, and absence of hazards. 
Among CU’s conclusions: The fastest skillet took about 2 
minutes to reach 300°, the slowest about 4 minutes; all of the 
models tested could keep food warm without over-cooking; 
totally immersible models were easier to clean than partly 
immersible, stainless-steel than aluminum, round than square; 
size for size, square pans provided more cooking area than 
at gg all pans had adequate handles, controls, and signal 
ights. 

CHECK-RATED: Farberware Model 310 and Model 100 Heat Con- 
trol plug, $31.45; Sears Kenmore Cat. No. 6523 and Cat. No. 
6520 Heat Control plug, $25.40 plus shipping; Sunbeam 
Model RL and Model RC Heat Control plug, $23.90. Not ac- 
CEPTABLE (shock hazard): Dominion Model 2250 and Model 501 
Heat Control plug, $19.95; Dormeyer Fri-Way Model 20 includ- 
ing Heat Control plug, $22.95; General Electric Cat. No. 16C110 
including Heat Control plug, $23.40. 


G 


GAS RANGES 

see Ranges, gas 
GENERAL ELECTRIC ROTISSERIE OVEN 612 
GOVERNMENT PROTECTION OF CONSUMERS 503 


Federal regulatory agencies—particularly the Post Office, 
Federal Trade Commission, and Federal Food and Drug 
Administration—have a mandate from Congress to guard con- 
sumers against economic exploitation, false advertising, health 
hazards, and frauds—but, said CU, they often fall short. 
Among the reasons: lack of funds and manpower, legal re- 
strictions. “They need an aroused public opinion”—to which 
end CU detailed the histories of four cases. These involved: 
1) continuing production of substandard drugs by a New 
York manufacturer: 2) sale of worthless, even dangerous, 
“sex hormone tablets” by two California brothers; 3) sale 
of an alleged ~vheumatism remedy since 1919, first by a 
father, then by his son; 4) the sales methods of a Michigan 
furnace company. 


GRIDDLES 
see Utensils, master heat control 


HAIR SPRAYS, DANGER FROM 383 
CU noted a medical-journal report, by three Missouri doctors, 
of two cases of illness attributed to inhalation of aerosol hair 
sprays. The illness, marked by inflammation of lymph nodes, 
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stopped when patients stopped using the sprays. The doctors 
also experimented on guinea pigs, found that resins in com- 
mercial hair sprays might be the cause. CU’s comment: 
“These products should be used only with due caution 

The need for improved legislation is obvious.” 


HAND LOTIONS AND CREAMS 145 
Thirty-nine products tested—28 lotions, 11 creams. Expert con- 
sultants made evaluations and use-tests. CU’s laboratories 
ran tests for pH (alkalinity and acidity), uniformity, con- 
sistency, emulsion type and quality, and shelf stability. CU 
observed that in approaching a hand lotion or cream, most 
women smelled it, then applied it, then noted how it felt, 
finally noted its skin effects—all of which represent in ex- 
actly reverse order the importance of its cosmetic properties. 
Among CU’s conclusions: Overall, the hand preparations made 
rather a favorable showing, with only three rated Poor; 
the consumer’s choice would, of course, be influenced by sub- 
jective judgments. Prices were found to vary considerably. 
CHECK-RATED lotions: Desert Flower Hand and Body Lotion; 


Woodbury Lanolin Rich Lotion. CHECK-RATED cream: Wood- 
bury Lanolin Rich Hand Cream. 
HEADPHONES, PERMOFLUX 432 


In 1957, when CU tested hi-fi headphones, the much-praised 
Permoflux brand was off the market. In 1958 it returned. CU 
tested two relatively expensive models ($40 and $50), found 
the earphones badly matched in sound output, unable to repro- 
duce accurate full-range sound. Rating: NOT ACCEPTABLE. 


HEALTH, PAMPHLETS ON 48 
CU recommended four recent pamphlets on health to consumers: 
Food Facts Talk Back, a compilation of some common fallacies 
about food; Hospitals for Rural People, a booklet to help 
rural communities meet their special health problems; Water 
Fluoridation, a summary of facts and myths on the subject; 
Allergy, an authoritative review for family use. 


HEART DISEASE AND DIET 219 
Discussion of fats in the diet and atherosclerosis. Main con- 
clusion: Medical experts currently felt there was no evidence 
calling for drastic dietary changes, but did recommend an 
across-the-board reduction in consumption of all fats. 


HIGH FIDELITY i 
se? Heatphones, Permofiux; Loudspeakers, high-fidelity; Recording tape; 
Stereophonic discs; Tape recorder, battery powered; Tape recorders, stereo- 
phonic; Tuners, high-fidelity 


HOME PERMANENTS, END-PAPER 650 


INSOMNIA AND MATTRESSES 513 
In connection with CU’s test report on innerspring mattresses 
(which see), medical consultant Dr. Harold Aaron discussed 
mattresses vis-a-vis sleep. Conclusion: For persons in good 
health, “there is no evidence that . the type of mattress 
is a significant factor influencing sleep capacity.” 


INSTALLMENT BUYING, CONTROLS ON 489 
CU explored the prospect that Congress might be asked to 
revive Regulation W, the World War II and Korean War 
control on consumer credit, in order to put a damper on 
“steam-roller” installment selling. Major point: In CU’s view, 
this step would not go far enough; controls also were needed 
in five other areas of consumer credit (e.g., financing charges, 
collection tactics). 


INSTALLMENT BUYING, TRUE INTEREST RATES FOR 388 
Commenting on a trade-paper discussion of how to sell rugs 


on credit, CU showed how to determine the true interest 
involved in carrying charges on retail purchases. 


IRONS, ELECTRIC 
see Electric irons, steam and dry 


A 


NIG SAWS, ELECTRIC, PORTABLE 567 
Twenty-four tested, priced from $24.95 to $62.50. Tests made 
for performance (speed at cutting various thicknesses of 
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wood, effectiveness in starting blind cuts, ability to cut metal 
and wallboard), convenience, noise, safety, and oiher factors. 
Various attachments also tested. Among CU’s conclusions: 
This type of saw was a good choice for the home handyman 
because of its lightness and compactness—but it was not the 
complete answer to all sawing problems 

CHECK-RATED: Skil “Builder’s Line Skilsaw” 514, $47.50; Sears 
Craftsman “100” Cat. No. 2798, $39.95 plus shipping. Nort 
ACCEPTABLE: Dalton D500, $44.95; Dalton D600, $29.95 (both 
poor performance and defective samples); Dormeyer 5-8009, 
$39.95; Electro E530, $34. 95 (both lacked sawdust blower) ; Fors- 
berg “G-Whiz” “G,” $24.95 (potential shock hazard and poor 
performance). 


KNOX GELATINE AND FINGERNAILS 23. 
CU cited ad claims that Knox gelatine could overcome brittle 
nails, pointed out that some dermatologists disagreed, suggested 
a wait-and-see attitude. 


L 


LAWN ROLLERS 275 


CU examined this aid to lawn care. Conclusions: It often 
would be more practical to rent a roller than buy one; a 
good size for most home-owners would be 24 inches wide, 
18 in diameter. Report included a listing of available rollers, 
tips on how to use one and what to look for before acquiring 
it, and a check-list for lawn care (grooming, spot seeding, 
weed control, grub-proofing, proper mowing, and aeration). 


LAWN SPRINKLERS 361 


Twenty-three tested, priced from $1.39 to $55. Tests made for 
area of coverage, uniformity of distribution, and rate of ap- 
plication (time required to deposit one inch of water when 
sprinkler is set for maximum coverage). CU stressed that the 
prospective buyer should weigh these test results against his 
own requirements, which would depend on water pressure, 
size of lawn, and soil density. Report included tips on operat- 
ing a sprinkler. 

CHECK-RATED: Allenco Parkside, $6.50; Sunbeam Rain King 
Automatic Model K-2A, $9.95. 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING CONSUMERS, FEDERAL 350 
CU noted legislation before Congress (and other Washington 
activity) affecting consumers in mid-summer. Four prospects 
were disquieting: for a price-fixing law, for higher prices on 
imports, for more expensive wheat flour, and against an anti- 
monopoly meat bill. Two prospects were encouraging: for an 
one of high drug prices, and for a textile-labeling 
ill. 


LOUDSPEAKER, |O™9VAC 
CU found this the finest high-frequency speaker it had seen— 
and the mosi disappointing. It reproduced musical “highs” 
and separated musical instruments superbly but both test 
samples wore out in less than 300 hours’ use. 


370, 674 


LOUDSPEAKER, XOPHONIC 67 


CU tested this system, which fed sound from the hi-fi amplifier 
through 50 feet of plastic tubing and a small loudspeaker to 
create an “echo” a split-second behind the sound from the 
main speaker. Conclusion: It affected only upper-middle fre- 
quencies and performed disappointingly. 
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LUGGAGE, SOFT-SIDE 40 


Twenty-seven models judged, priced from $11.45 (plus ship- 
ping) to $65.50. These bags, unlike conventional rigid luggage, 
consist of a light frame covered with any of a variety of 
materials. They come in two types. One has conventional 
handles, hinges, and locks, and is styled to simulate rigid 
luggage; the other is admittedly “soft” and opens by a zipper 
extending around three sides of the case. CU tested handle 
durability, resistance to impact and puncture, resistance to 
surface and color changes in weathering, and resistance to 
abrasion. Among CU’s conclusions: Soft-sided luggage suffered 
less from blows than the rigid type; soft-side frames were 
sturdier on the zipper-closed models than the rigid-simulcting 
ones; few valid utilitarian reasons remained for buying 
luggage of the rigid type. 

CHECK-RATED: Lark Kalistron Model 570, $39.95; Lark Vitalon 
Model 540, $36.50; Leed’s Light Zip Model LZT, $14.95 (BEST 
BUY): Sears Cat. No. 9357 in vinyl-coated fabric, $11.95 plus 
shipping ry) BUY); Atlantic Grasshopper Model GHR, 
$13 (BEST BU 
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MATTRESSES, FOAM-RUBBER 
see Mattresses, innerspring 


MATTRESSES, INNERSPRING 511, 564 
Two reports (October, November). First covered tests on 22 
mattresses ($79.50 and $59.50 models of 10 national brands, 
plus Sears and Wards highest-priced models). Tested for dura- 
bility, conformability, firmness, ticking strength and weight, 
construction, workmanship, and quality of components. All 
judged about equal in every respect except durability and 
conformability (ability to support the body at all points). on 
which Ratings were based. CU found it not essential to buy 
matching box springs with a given mattress. Report included 
test results on two widely sold foam-latex mattresses; CU 
found these generally superior to, and as firm as, the best 
innersprings tested, but lacked time to test them for one 
important point: aging of the rubber. Second report covered 
six more mattresses (five priced from $36.72 to $39.95, plus a 
$79.50 model claimed to be ideal for people with bad backs). 
Same overall tests as performed on first group. Report 
stressed that retail pricing of mattresses had become “chaotic” 
—so much so that CU itself could not determine whether the 
five “on sale” models tested for this report were marked down 
from a regular higher price or were “promotionals” made to 
sell at the lower price. The Simmons Back Care, CU found, not 
only lacked the outstanding firmness claimed for it but 
also broke down in the durability test earlier than any other 
mattress tested. CU concluded: “The consumer’s fundamental 
problem is to find a good mattress at any price.” 

CHECK-RATED: Simmons Beautyrest Extra-Firm, $79.50; Stearns 
| I eel Lady Diana Extra-Firm, $39.75 to $59.50 (BEST 

). 


MEATS, PRECOOKED, DATING OF 389 
CU noted that meat packers were proposing state laws to 
require dating of precooked-meat packages. CU’s warning: 
Such dating probably would be by code, and consumers must 
learn it. See also Frankfurters. 


MOVIE PROJECTORS, 8MM 73, 136 
Nineteen rated, priced from $59.95 (case extra) to $189.95. 
None projected a completely sharp picture. However, CU 
tested for many other factors—picture brightness, mechanical 
operation, projection speed, heat hazard to film, radio and TV 
interference, relative picture size, ease of cleaning optics, 
lubrication, maximum reel sizes—and noted convenience fea- 
tures (rewind, reverse run, thread-checking knob, room lamp 
socket, still projection, and variable speed). Conclusion: There 
was considerable variation from model to model, but some 
were judged sufficiently good in brightness, sharpness and 
mechanical operation to be check-rated. 

CHECK-RATED: Bolex M8, $169.50; Bell & Howell Regent De 
Luxe, $179.95; Cine-Kodak Showtime 8, $139. Wollensak 
Model 715, $162.50; Sears Tower Model P-911 Cat. No. 3C08460, 
$121.50 plus shipping; Revere 777, $127.50; Eumig P26, $189.95 
(case extra); Bauer T-10, $189.95; Bell & Howell Monterey 
253RX, $99.95 (BEST BUY); Keystone K-105, $149.50. 


MOVIE VIEWERS, HAND-CRANKED 117 
CU tested a simple viewer for 8mm film (two models, ~«..95 and 
$7.95). To use it, hold it up to a light source, peer in, turn 
crank; it runs through a standard 50-foot reel as you watch. 
CU’s conclusions: Machine was compact, needed no lamp or 
batteries—but viewing wasn’t very satisfactory and one’s wrist 
got tired. 

MOVIES, RATINGS OF 52, 108, 164, 226, 284, 339, 387, 444, 492, 548, 604 
Every regular issue of CONSUMER REPORTS carried a page listing 


current movies as rated by professional critics and by a volun- 
teer panel of CU readers. 


NAIL COLOR, PRESS-ON 6, 236 
CU noted that the Food and Drug Administration had ordered 
TenDay Press-On Nail Color off the market, following com- 
plaints that the plastic film made users’ nails peel, split, and 
break. CU had warned of this possibility after its own tests 
(CONSUMER REPORTS, January 1958). 
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OUTBOARD MOTORS 294 
Nineteen 1958 models tested, in four groups: 5-6 HP ($186 plus 
shipping to $242.75), 10-12 HP ($279.95 to $367, both plus ship- 


ping), 18-22 HP ($395 to $563.50), 35-50 HP ($554.95, plus 
shipping, to $840). Report noted the current U. S. trend toward 
bigger, more powerful, costlier motors. CU’s tests covered 
performance (including speed with varying loads, fuel con- 
sumption, cruising range), cost of operation, trolling speed, 
cavitation, rough-water behavior, ease of maintenance, and 
special features. Among CU’s conclusions: 5-6 HP class—small 
and light, these moters were slow, had a small cruising range, 
were comparatively expensive to run; 10-12 HP class—still 
comparatively small, not so light, they provided considerably 
more speed, power, range, miles per gallon; 18-22 HP class— 
providing still more speed and power (e.g. for water skiing), 
these were heavier, might require electric starting; 35-50 HP— 
these were big, expensive engines that gave notable perform- 
ance, were so heavy they could be mounted only with help. 
CHECK-RATED 5-6 HP: Johnson Sea-Horse “542,” $230; Mercury 
Mark 6, $225, cHECK-RATED 10-12 HP: Mercury Mark 10, $330; 
Wards Sea King 12 HP De Luxe Cat. No. 9005R, $367 plus ship- 
ping for electric-starting model; Johnson Sea-Horse “10,” $310; 
Scott-Atwater Family Scott, $324.50; Sears Elgin 12 Cat. No. 
5896, $279.95 plus shipping. CHECK-RATED 18-22 HP: Johnson 
Sea-Horse “18,” $475 for electric-starting model. CHECK-RATED 
35 HP and up: Mercury Mark 58E, $750 for electric-starting 
model equipped with generator. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS, AIR-DRIVE 172 
Two 4-HP models tested ($215 and $229.50). Designed to be 
mounted topside at boat’s stern and propel boat by churning 
air. CU tested on three types of boats, in various waters under 
varying wind and current conditions. Conclusions: Neither 
motor provided much speed, even in calm water; none of the 
test boats was easy to navigate; the motors set up noise, vibra- 
tion, and hazard (whirling blades). 


a 


PAINTS, SEMI-GLOSS 376 
Twelve brands tested, priced from $4.65 (plus shipping) to 
$9.50 per gallon. Tested with both brush and roller for ease of 
application and good results; also eompared for hiding power, 
drying time, degree of gloss, resistance to water spotting, ease 
of cleaning, resistance to scrubbing, other qualities. Among 
CU’s conclusions: Although there was wide variation among 
brands, all pinks, yellows, and whites were relatively low in 
hiding power; some dried glossier than others, but all were far 
less shiny than high-gloss enamel; all required a properly 
primed surface for best results; roller application generally 
produced a thinner film (with less hiding power) than brush- 
ing. 

7 ces Moore’s New Satin Impervo, $6.50 gal. (BEST 

Y). 


PAPRIKA 
see Pepper and paprika 


PEPPER AND PAPRIKA 98 
Twenty-two products—12 pepper, 10 paprika—tested for taste. 
All found ACCEPTABLE. 


PERCOLATORS, ELECTRIC 
see Coffee-makers 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS, STEREOPHONIC 
see Stereophonic discs 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 
see Camera, improved 35mm; Cameras, single-lens reflex; Cameras, twin-lens 
reflex; Color films and processing; Movie projectors, 8mm; Movie viewers, 
hand-cranked; Slide-0-Film; Slide viewers 


PICKLES, BOTTLED 96 
Sixty-one products tested in four main groups: dill, sweet, sour, 
home-style. CU’s consultants stressed flavor, though final rating 
also took into account Government quality criteria for color, 
size, defects, and texture. 

All listed alphabetically within groups. CHECK-RATED dill pickles: 
B an’ G Dwarf Brand, 27¢ pt.; B an’ G Fresh Pickled Cucum- 
bers, 37¢ qt.; Heinz Processed Dill Pickles, 33¢ pt.; Libby’s 
Processed Dill Pickles, 29¢ 1 pt., 6 oz.; Pickle Patch Kosher Fresh 
Dill Pickles, 27¢ pt.; Stokely’s Finest Kosher Fresh Packed Dill 
Pickles, 40¢ qt. CHECK-RATED sweet pickles: B an’ G Deluxe 
Sweet Tiny Treats, 35¢ 6% oz.; Del Monte Candied Sweet 
Pickle Sticks, 34¢ 8 oz.; Del Monte Sweet Midget Pickles, 
47¢ 12 oz.: Grace Rush Fancy Sweet Spiced Cucumber Rings, 
57¢ 12 oz.; Heinz Candied Dill Strips, 39¢ 11 oz.; Heinz Sweet 
Gherkins, 31¢ 7% oz.; Heinz Sweet Midget Gherkins, 39¢ 7% 
oz.; Heinz Sweet Pickle Sticks, 39¢ 11 oz.; Heinz Sweet Pickles, 
Cross Cut, 39¢ 11 oz.; Libby’s Sweet Midget Pickles, 35¢ 10 oz.; 
Libby’s Sweet Pickles, 25¢ 8 oz.; London Lodge Sweet Piklstix, 
32¢ 8 oz.; Monarch Double Sweet Candied Dill Sticks, 47¢ pt; 
Stokely’s Finest Candied Sweet Pickle Chips, 34¢ 12 oz.; Stoke- 
ly’s Finest Sweet Pickles, 40¢ 12 0z. CHECK-RATED sour pickles: 
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Del Monte Sour Pickles, 36¢ 1 pt., 8 oz. CHECK-RATED home-style 
pickles: Heinz Fresh Cucumber Pickle, 27¢ 15 oz.; Heinz Sweet 
Cucumber Disks, 26¢ 15 oz.; Heinz Sweet Cucumber Sticks, 36¢ 
pt.; Richelieu Yum Yum Cross Cut Sweet Pickles, 37¢ pt.; 
Shedd’s Lady Betty Sweet-Extra Crisp Cucumber Wafers, 24¢ 
15 oz. 

PILLOWCASES 

see Sheets and pillowcases 


POISON IVY KILLER 397 
CU reported thac aminotriazole, a relatively new agricultural 
chemical, had been found effective as a poison ivy killer. A 
brownish powder, soluble in water for spraying, it had two 
main advantages over others: it generally was cheaper to use, 
and it washed easily out of the spraying unit. 


POLIO AND TETANUS IMMUNIZATION 223 
CU strongly recommended that everyone below 40 have the full 
course of three Salk-vaccine injections—and that all members 
of the family be immunized against tetanus, because of the 
danger of infection whenever a puncture-type wound occurs. 


PRESCRIPTION DRUGS, HIGH COST OF 597 
With two Government agencies moving against major U. S. 
drug producers—the Federal Trade Commission complaining 
that six of them were trying to monopolize the antibiotics in- 
dustry, and the Justice Department indicting five others for 
alleged price-fixing on Salk polio vaccine—CU examined the 
whole subject of high prices for prescription drugs. Major 
points: Big money was involved (estimated 1958 retail sales: 
$1,800,000,000) ; average prescription cost had jumped 73% since 
World War II, though overall cost of living rose only 18%; the 
industry blamed high prices on costly research, but this was 
suspect—partly because much research was devoted to find- 
ing new brand-name drugs that could be sold by high pressure. 
CU’s conclusion: “An even more comprehensive Government 
investigation probably will be necessary.” 

PRICE-FIXING LEGISLATION 239, 350 
CU examined General Electric’s abandonment of “fair trade” 
(fixed) prices on its products in light of the long-term attempt 
by various trade interests to bring about a Federal price-fixing 
law. GE had written its dealers it felt “an effective fair-trade 
enforcement program is no longer available,” but any dealer 
who believed in the fair-trade principle should “weigh carefully 
the need for appropriate new Federal legislation to replace 
the present patchwork of unsatisfactory state laws.” Just how 
GE meant this was moot, CU said, but consumers need to 
be informed on the whole price-fixing picture. Conclusion: 
If Congress should pass a national price-fixing law, the con- 
sumer would be the loser. 


PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAMS 50 
The recession, CU noted, led industry to seek insurance that 
retail prices would hold up. Examples: higher tariffs and 
quotas against imported goods that undersell U. S. makes; 
higher advertising allowances to retailers to maintain “list” 
prices. 


PROJECTORS, MOVIE 
see Movie projectors 


RADIATION HAZARDS 484 


Summing up informed opinion on radiation, CU reported: 
“There is cause for concern, but not panic.” Currently, the 
greatest danger was in the form of medical X ray; ultimately, 
nuclear-power reactors might become the No. 1 source of 
radiation exposure 


RADIO, FM, VEST POCKET 432 
CU tested the tiny Hastings FM, Jr. ($27.95), found serious 
drawbacks: At street level, it picked up 12 of 25 nearby FM 
stations, but only two intelligibly; its volume varied as it was 
carried around a room: its tuning knob had no dial to indicate 
stations. 


RADIO, SUN-POWERED PORTABLE 545 
CU tested the pocket-size Hoffman Trans-Solar portable ($75 
without battery) that played on solar energy in sunlight, on 
batteries elsewhere. Conclusions: It performed like most 
pocket-sized transistor sets—just passably; speech intelligi- 
bility under noisy conditions was good, but tone quality 
mediocre; its sun-power feature made its price $31 higher than 
the pocket-size Emerson (CONSUMER REPORTS, October 1957). 
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RADIOS, AM TABLE MODEL 312 


Thirty-two, priced from $13.88 to $44.95. judged for tone 
quality, and tested for sensitivity, selectivity, interference 
rejection, automatic volume control, and shock hazard. Among 
CU’s conclusions: Only three sets met minimum tone require- 
ments; generally, larger speakers meant better tone; sensi- 
tivity and selectivity varied, but both were affected by align- 
ment at the factory (correctable by a serviceman); many 
sets offered some shock hazard, so that even check-rated 
models were judged acceptable only if grounded or all ex- 
posed metal parts taped; the more expensive sets offered 
special features (e.g., lighted dials, phonograph input jacks, 
tone controls). Report included performance data on two 
clock radios. 

CHECK-RATED: Zenith A615R, $39.95; General Electric T115, $39.95. 
NOT ACCEPTABLE (excessive current leakage): Wards Airline Cat. 
No. 62A1655B, $15.95 plus shipping; Emerson 851, $13.88; Motor- 
ola 5T24GW, $37.95; RCA 8-X-9D, $39.95. CHECK-RATED clock 
radio: General Electric C-420A, $49.95. NoT ACCEPTABLE clock 
radio: Zenith A624G (excessive current leakage), $49.95. 


RADIOS, PORTABLE 356, 556 


Twenty-nine sets of medium (“handbag”) size tested—16 tran- 
si-tor models, 13 tube—priced from $23.98 (plus shipping) to 
$79.95. Tests made for speech intelligibility, under conditions 
duplicating foisy public areas where portables often are used; 
also for tone quality under quiet conditions, sensitivity, selec- 
tivity, interference rejection, and automatic volume control 
anc for shock hazard and convenience features. CU’s key 
conclusions: Although tube sets generally were lower in first 
cost and better at long-distance reception, transistor sets had 
generally better speech intelligibility and tone quality, con- 
siderably cheaper operation, no shock hazard. Note: After 
check-rating the RCA 1-BT-58 portable, CU learned that the 
handle stood up badly. Later RCA corrected this, but CU rated 
the set Conditionally Acceptable—the condition being metal 
reinforcements in the loops of the handlie. 

CHECK-RATYD: Zenith Royal 750, $79.95: Zenith Royal 700, $69.95; 
RCA 1-BT-58, $65; Westinghouse H666P5, $49.95; Motorola 
6P25N, $49.95; Arvin 9562, $79.95; Philco T-700, $54.95. NoT 
ACCEPTABLE: Airline GEN-1105A, $28.95 plus shipping; Arvin 
8572, $39.95 (both performance flaws); RCA 1-BX-57, $29.95; 
Silvertone Cat. No. 57H8222, $37.98 plus shipping (both shock 
hazard). 


RADIOS, PORTABLE, USE IN AUTOMOBILES 493 


A reader wondered about performance of portable radios in 
cars. CU’s reply: Based on limited use-tests, it seems practical 
to use a portable radio in a car only where strong local stations 
prevail. 


RAINCOATS, MEN’S 331 


Thirty-nine tested—32 water-repellent, priced from $12.90 
(plus postage) to $32.50; seven waterproof, priced from $2.95 
to $22.50. Water-repellent models were tested for resistance to 
rain penetration when new, after laboratory-induced wear, and 
after laundering and/or dry-cleaning. Tests also made for air 
permeability (which lets perspiration evaporate), tailoring 
(design and workmanship), fabric durability, and resistance 
to fading. Among CU’s conclusions: Many of the water-repel- 
lent raincoats should prove suitabie as topcoats, if desired; nine 
survived several launderings without sacrificing rain resistance. 
but 17 had poor resistance even when new; washable coats 
lost their resistance when dry cleaned; ‘““wash-and-wear” coats 
became more rain-resistant when ironed; air permeability was 
adequate in all models, tensile strength and resistance to tear- 
ing in most, tailoring in all check-rated ones; all were colorfast 
to laundering but many faded under relatively short exposure 
to light. Separate discussion of waterproof models pointed up 
their complete protection against rain, imperviousness to air 
circulation (with discomfort to wearer), low resistance to tear- 
ing: plastic-coated fabric coats looked much better, and cost 
much more, than plastic-film models. 

CHECK-RATED water-repellent coats: London Fog Model 750, 
$28.27; Penney Style 933, $25; Sears Fashion Tailored No. 3930, 
$21.50 plus shipping; Gleneagles Wash and Wear Clyde, $25; 
Gleneagles American Traveler, $19.95; Rainfair Dacrain, 
$25: Alligator Superwon, $12.95 (BEST BUY); Kenman Style 
112, $25; Plymouth Weather Ready Style 426, $25; Season Mates 
Style 456, $22.05; Burbrooke Style 123, $22.95. 


RANGES, ELECTRIC 435, 589 
Eleven tested, priced from $229.95 to $366.95. Tests and exami- 
nations covered more than 50 factors affecting performance, 
convenience, safety, construction, and durability. Among CU’s 
conclusions: Of the many special features available at extra 
cost, some added considerably to cooking convenience (exam- 
ples: an automatically timed oven, a thermostatically controlled 
surface element): all surface elements suffered overshoot and 
cool-back problems; differences in operating costs were neg- 
ligible; in general, desirable features included ease of cleaning, 
large uniform broiling area, even heat distribution in ovens. 
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Report included an overall comparison of electric ranges with 
gas models (supplemental! information in CONSUMER REPORTS, 
November). Main points: Electrical installation generally 
is more expensive; operating costs vary with cost of gas and 
electricity; gas ranges are potentially more dangerous, re- 
quire more adjustment for proper performance, are generally 
less convenient and no faster—but as a group perform better 
for range-top cooking, can’t be put out of operation if elec- 
tricity goes off, and are likely to cost less to maintain. 

RATED ACCEPTABLE, and best in overall quality: Westinghouse 
BL-30, $299.95; Frigidaire RD-39-58. $299.95; Thermador 34R, 
$366.95; General Electric 303R1WH, $239.95. 


RANGES, GAS 530 


Fifteen tested, eight de luxe (priced from $229.95 to $499.50), 
seven non-de luxe (priced from $119.95 plus shipping to 
$279.95). Report supplemented that on electric ranges. Tests 
and examinations covered 54 characteristics of performance, 
safety, etc. Among CU’s conclusions: For optimum perform- 
ance, proper burner adjustment was an initial must; differ- 
ences in relative cost of operation resulted largely from wide 
variations in pilot-gas consumption from one model to an- 
other; some models showed construction shortcomings (e.g, 
broiler racks warped in use); all non-de luxe ranges tested 
could do necessary cooking adequately, but not so well nor 
conveniently as de iuxe models. 
RATED ACCEPTABLE, de luxe models: Caloric CPW-C3A-XT, 
$472.65; Roper D52C43, $299.50; Sears Cat. No. 1999F, $269.95 
plus shipping: Chambers 61C-RGLB, $499.50; Tappan CWV- 
1776, $229.95; Hardwick Z6588RM-31A, $383. Magic Chef 8675, 
$369.95. NOT ACCEPTABLE (performance flaws): Wards DF-2692R. 
$289.95. RATED ACCEPTABLE, non-de luxe models: Magic Chef 
8620, $179.95; Roper 59C1, $264.50; Dixie 12F-5L-AA, $149.50; 
Hardwick Z2578-1EC, $208; RCA Whirlpool Sales No. G-324, 
$279.95; Sears Cat. No. 1791F, $119.95 plus shipping; Wards Cat. 
No. 2681F, $129.95 plus shipping. 


RANGES, GAS VS. ELECTRIC 
see Ranges, electric 


REAR-DECK SPEAKER KITS, AUTOMOBILE 11 


Ten tested, priced from $3.75 (plus shipping) to $15.95. CU’s 
conclusions: Such a second loudspeaker could make your car 
radio comfortably audible to rear-seat passengers, could mark- 
edly improve overall tone quality in the car, should be easy 
— to install (charge for installation: about 
-12). 

CHECK-RATED: General Cement 9506, $15.95; Allied Cat. No. 
81D501, $4.49 plus shipping (BEST BUY); Motorola RS-3, $9.95; 
Truetone 3D6613. $5.45; Wards Cat. No. 61-6568, $6.59 plus ship- 
ping; Allstate Cat. No. 28-5087, $6.85 plus shipping. 


RECORDING TAPE 
see Tape recorders, stereophonic 


REMINGTON PRINCESS SHAVER FOR WOMEN 39 
CU tested the TV-advertising claim that this shaver can shave 
a woman’s leg through a nylon stocking without damaging the 
stocking. In the ad, a competing model ripped the hose. In 
CU’s tests, both shavers ripped about half the stockings used. 


REMINGTON ROLLECTRIC SHAVER FOR MEN 39 


Ads claimed this shaver’s rollers smooth a man’s skin, per- 
mitting removal of “hidden beard.” In CU’s tests, use of neither 
a Rollectric nor a competing electric shaver prevented the 
appearance of “two o'clock shadow.” 


RIFLE SCOPES, VARIABLE POWER 614 


“ROYAL JELLY” 5 


CU noted that this substance from bees’ glands, touted as a 
“rejuvenator” and cosmetic and sold at inflated prices, actually 
has no proved therapeutic or cosmetic value. 


RUG SHAMPOOERS 414 


Three tested, priced from $5.95 to $14.95. Tests limited to sur- 
face-cleaning on wool carpeting. The most expensive one— 
Bissell Shampoo Master Applicator, using a solution of Bissell 
Liquid Rug Cleaner and water to work up a lather which held 
dirt in suspension until dry, then was vacuumed—was judged 
far superior to the other two makes. 


RUGS AND CARPETS 558 
Since postwar technological development had made buying 
rugs and carpets a guessing game for many consumers, CU re- 
viewed the current picture. High lights: The three key factors 
in choosing a carpet were fiber content, pile density and height, 
and workmanship; type of weave no longer was important, and 
even the new, less expensive “tufted” carpet could be as satis- 
factory as the woven type. Among fibers, only carpet wools 
rated well in all respects; cotton and synthetics had various 
drawbacks. Carpet fiber should do well on all these counts: 
resilience (ability to spring back after crushing), resistance to 


wear and soil, ease of cleaning, and resistance to pilling. CU 
recommended that for high-traffic areas (living room, stairs, 
hallways), carpets should be 100 per cent wool or carpet nylon, 
or a blend of the two with at least 25 per cent nylon. Report 
noted that there is no way to judge a carpet’s fiber content and 
quality by looking at it; you must trust the label, if present, 
for content and your dealer for fiber quality. On pile density 
and height, you can judge by eye: look for the greatest possible 
amount of fiber per square inch. On workmanship, look at the 
carpet’s back for straight yarns running at right angles—or for 
good anchorage of the tufts. Report also discussed wall-to-wall 
vs. room-size carpeting, surface texture, color and design, pad- 
ding, and retail pricing. 


Ss 


SAUCEPANS 
see Utensils, master heat control 


SEWING MACHINE, HAND-HELD 293 


CU noted the extensive sales, mostly via TV promotion, of the 
$4.95 Dexter machine. Only 4% inches long, it allegedly could 
do regular, basting, or zigzag stitches, in “hundreds of odd 
sewing jobs.” Catch: Your right hand held and squeezed the 
machine, your left hand moved the material. This was apt to 
be slow and awkward. “The individual must decide whether 


the machine provides any advantage over sewing by hand.” 


SEWING MACHINES 
see Sewing machine, hand-held; Singer 15-125 sewing machine 


SHEETS AND PILLOWCASES 417 


Twenty-four products tested, priced from $1.87 to $5.95 
(sheets), 47¢ to $1.78 (pillowcases). Tests made for resistance 
to rubbing and to normal stress, and for shrinkage. CU found 
few differences among brands within each type (high-count 
muslin, low-count percale, high-count percale), urged readers 
simply to “get the best possible buy.” Report offered advice on 
how to do this, plus suggestions on making sheets and pillow- 
cases last longer. All products tested were CHECK-RATED. 


SHOPPERS’ CHECK LIST FOR 1958 616 


SHOPPER’S GUIDE (BRITISH) 61 


CU saluted this monthly magazine for consumers, put out by 
the Consumer Advisory Council. 


SHOTGUNS 538 


Fourteen tested, all 12 gauge—eight auto-loaders (priced from 
$111 to $144.75) and six pump guns (priced from $52.95 
to $104.95), all with 28-inch barrels. All guns fired at least 50 
rounds each, both standard and maximum loads, and both shot 
and rifled slugs. No jams or malfunctions occurred. Other tests 
covered ease of loading and other performance functions, 
point-of-impact tests at 30 yards, speed of fire, ease of sighting 
and pointing, stock fit, and safety devices. CU’s consultants 
pointed out that Ratings also would apply to guns with other 
gauges and/or barrel lengths. 

CHECK-RATED auto-loaders: Remington Sportsman 48, $122.95; 
Browning Double Automatic (standard), $127.75: Winchester 
50, $134.45; Remington Sportsman 58, $136.45. CHECK-RATED pump 
guns: Remington Wingmaster 870, $85.95; Ithaca Featherlight 
37, $94.95: Winchester 12, $104.95. 


SILVER CLEANERS AND POLISHES 464 


Twenty-four products tested, in two categories: those that 
clean and polish (pastes, liquids, cloths, papers) and those that 
clean only (dips, electrolytic cleaners). Among CU’s conclu- 
sions: All the pastes, liquids, and treated cloths deserved 
check-rating (except for five liquids that proved combustible): 
dips were the fastest cleaners tested, but after repeated use 
left a hard-to-remove haze; the electrolytic method was the 
least expensive, one of the easiest, but also left a haze. 
CHECK-RATED pastes and liquids (listed by increasing price per 
ounce): Electro Silicon Polishing Cream, 3.1¢; Reed and Bar- 
ton, 3.1¢; Wright’s Silver Cream, 4.3¢; Gorham Cream Silver 
Polish, 5.3¢; Silverbrite, 5.4¢; Edmur, 6.8¢; Brite Silver, 10.6¢; 
Goddard’s, 12.4¢. CHECK-RATED polishing cloths (listed by in- 
creasing price per square foot}: Glad Rag, 20¢; Cadie S 50-RJ, 
23¢: Cadie Twin Cloths, 61¢; Silvena #333, 69¢; Gemini Twin 
Action Mitts, $1.18. 


SIMULATED FUR 

see Coats, women’s, simulated fur 
SINGER 15-125 SEWING MACHINE 118 
CU said “hello again to a good buy.” The Singer 15-91, appar- 
ently discontinued after years as one of the high-ranking elec- 
tric straight-stitch consoles in CU’s tests, was back with a new 
number—under which it performed in use-tests as well as ever. 


SKIING EQUIPMENT 647 
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SUMMARY-INDEX 1958 


SLIDE-0-FILM 500 
CU tested this product, a light-sensitive plastic that lets you 
make black-and-white prints from color transparencies, or 
—— prints from black-and-white negatives. Method: 
andwich Slide-O-Film and transparency in a_glass-slide 
mount, expose to a bright light source, dip Slide-O-Film in boil- 
ing water, fix it by re-exposure. Quality of results: “fairly 
good, if somewhat variable.” Biggest advantage: Method was 
much less expensive than commercial reproduction. 


SLIDE VIEWERS 246 
Thirty-two tested, all but two priced from 77¢ (plus shipping) 
to $19.95. Some hand-held, some table models; some for one-eye 
viewing, some two; some with built-in light, others not. Two 
table viewers actually were small projectors with a screen 
about 6x6 inches, priced $54.95 and $37.50, respectively, and in 
CU’s opinion not good buys. Overall, CU’s main criterion was 
optical performance, with convenience secondary. 
CHECK-RATED: Kodaslide Dial-Lite Viewer Model A, No. 171 
(available only as Montgomery Ward Cat. No. 67A3311, $3.94 
plus shipping) (BEST BUY). 


SNOW TIRES 
see Winter driving 


SPINNING RODS AND REELS 306 


Twenty-nine rods (priced from $8.45, plus shipping, to $50) 
and 17 bottom-mounted reels ($14.95 to $32.50) tested. All de- 
signed for fresh-water use. All rods hollow glass fiber (best for 
spinning, in CU’s opinion). Rods first were grouped in the two 
trade categories, light and medium action, and tested with 
suitable weights and lines; as a result, CU classified them as 
light, light-to-medium, medium, and wide-range action. Judg- 
ments of casting qualities were made on distance (all rods did 
well) and accuracy (wide variations noted). Other test factors 
included tip action, rod taper, guides, grip, and reel seat. Reels 
were tested with appropriate line; criteria included casting 
qualities, drag adjustment, method of rewinding, and ease oi 
changing spools. One conclusion: “Rod designers seem to have 
anticipated fishermen’s needs.” 

CHECK-RATED light-action rods: Conolon “Air Flite” +6311-MB, 
$16.95; Actionrod Model 2170, $11.95; Phillipson The Chieftain 
TC64, $14.75; Mitchell Companion 475NL, $23.75; Sears J. C. 
Higgins Cat. No. 3069, $8.45 plus shipping; Heddon Sterling 
Pal #124-644’L, $12.95; Pflueger No. R2166, $14.95; Sila-Flex 
Perfexion Model 11, $33.50; Actionrod Model 4270, $35. CHECK- 
RATED light-to-medium-action rods: South Bend No. 4169-7’, 
$9.95; Montague Clear Lake #2284, $12.95; Wright & McGill 
“Blue Water” BWL-7, $16.50; Wright & McGill “Holiday” 
B-64S, $17.50. CHECK-RATED medium-action rods: Mitchell Com- 
panion 475LM, $24.95; Heddon Pioneer Pal +160-7'M, $27.95; 
Conolon “Air Flife” 6327-MB, $16.95; Phillipson Stream Knight 
SK70, $16.95; Airex Air-Glass No. 157, $19.95; South Bend No. 
4569-7’, $23.95. CHECK-RATED wide-range-action rod: Sila-Flex 
Magnum Modei PT-10, $50. 

CHECK-RATED REELS: Mitchell 300, $32.50; Sears J. C. Higgins 500 
Cat. No. 6H3146, $15.44 plus shipping; Mitchell Cap No. 304, 
$17.95; Langley Spin Deluxe Model 830, $24.50; Pflueger Pelican 
No. 1020, $24.95; Langley Spinlite Special Model 852B, $27.50; 
Airex Larchmont Model 3 Cat. No. 312, $29.95. 


STEREOPHONIC DISCS 4, 118, 520, 678 


References to probable early production (January) and CU's 
part in setting stereo-disc standards via the Audio Engineering 
Society’s Committee on Standards (March). Discussion of 
stereo discs vs. stereo tape (October), Reviews of 15 stereo 
discs (December). 


SUBLIMINAL ADVERTISING 7, 346 
Report by John Brooks on a technique developed by New 
York market researcher James Vicary. Technique involves 
flashing an advertising message intermittently on a movie or 
TV screen while a regular program is on. Message appears for 
1/3000 of a second—too briefly to be seen eomeneery but, 
Vicary claimed, perceptible to the subconscious mind. Tested 
for six weeks in a New Jersey movie theater, the technique 
allegedly upped sales of popcorn 57.5 per cent and Coca-Cola 
18.1 per cent. Other tests, however, were less convincing. In 
any case, the subject aroused great interest among advertising 
and marketing men—and demands for restrictive legislation 
by Congressmen. 


SUNTAN PILLS 443 
Warning against rushing to seek a prescription for Melozxine, 
“magic sun-tan” pills. Dangers: unpleasant side effects, toxic 
action on the liver, possible cancer-causing properties. 


SWEATERS, WOMEN’S 637 


704 DECEMBER 1958 


SYLVANIA SYLOUETTE TELEVISION SET 17 
Advertised as a 21-inch console with a “cabinet only 10 inches 
deep,” this set actually had a picture tube that stuck out 
front and back—making the total depth 16 inches. 


T 


TACKLE BOXES 382 


Twenty-five examined—11 for use by flycasters, 14 for users 
of plugs and spin-lures—priced from $1.35 to $24.95. All judged 
fairly durable. Differences in prices generally reflected dif- 
ferences in storage capacity. 


TAPE RECORDER, BATTERY-POWERED 370 


CU bought a Teltape recorder by mail after reading an ad 
calling it “world’s lowest priced portable transistor tape re- 
corder.” Price: $29.95. CU’s opinion after testing: “an in- 
ferior product even if it were sold as a child’s toy.” 


TAPE RECORDERS, STEREOPHONIC 520 


Seventeen models tested, priced from $169.95 (plus shipping) 
to $495. Tested for performance (freedom from flutter, speed 
accuracy, effect of line-voltage changes on speed, frequency 
response, signal-to-noise ratio, distortion, sensitivity, quality of 
built-in sound system and convenience (including such features 
as end-of-reel shutoff, record indicator, and elapsed-tape indi- 
cator). Report discussed stereophonic vs. monaural sound, 
pointed out that all recorders tested could record and play 
back monaurally, but that most would need at least some extra 
equipment (e.g. amplifier, speaker) to play stereophonically. 
Further complication: As CU’s testing ended, some manufac- 
turers introduced lower-speed, four-track tape recording, 
which quadrupled the amount of speech or music a given tape 
can hold. And the long-heralded stereo records had reached 
the market. CU's advice on stereo: “Do not be rushed.” 
CHECK-RATED: Ampex A122, $495. ACCEPTABLE—GooD: Wollensak 
T-1515, $229.50 (BEST BUY). Nort accePTABLE (poor perform- 
ance): Sears Silvertone 9076L, $239.95 plus shipping; Webster 
Mode! 290, $379.50. 


TELEVISION ANTENNAS, INDOOR 542 
Twenty-seven tested, priced from $3.49 (plus shipping) to 
$19.95, all bought in New York City area. Test instruments 
showed some differences but, in most cases, trained observers 
could see little difference in the resulting TV pictures. CU’s 
conclusions: Under favorable conditions, indoor antennas 
would work, except for off-beat designs, one generally worked 
as well as another. Note: List prices were almost meaningless; 
CU shoppers bought a $14.95 one for $6.95, a $9.95 one for 79¢. 
RATED ACCEPTABLE, and requiring least space while performing 
adequately: Amphenol VI-FI, $11.95 list; Channel Master 3906 
“Super Showman,” $18.85 list. NoT ACCEPTABLE (design flaws): 
Channel King, $12.95; Telco Hide-A-Way A8146, $10.95. 


TELEVISION REPAIRS, DO-IT-YOURSELF 516 
Aware that TV repairs run into money, CU offered information 
for readers interested in trying to do their own. Four strong 
safety warnings were given: never remove the large picture 
tube, never remove the chassis, never use a “cheatercord,” 
always discharge the residual high-voltage charge before at- 
tempting any tube replacements. Since perhaps two-thirds of 
all TV repairs boil down to tube replacement, five do-it-your- 
self books offering information on spotting defective tubes, 
along with other relevant data, were reviewed. Report included 
a lis'ing of mail-order houses selling TV tubes at a discount, 
plus a “diagnostic chart” showing five major TV parts which 
are costly to replace and a dozen common symptoms which 
can not—or are unlikely to—require such replacement. 


TELEVISION SET WITH PORTABLE PICTURE TUBE 566 
CU bought a $329.95 Philco G-4710, one of three Philco TV sets 
in which the picture tube was separated from the cabinet. In 
this one the tube was connected by a 25-foot cable—making it, 
CU observed, a “set with a different type of remote-control 
system.” From that fact came the set’s primary virtue: it let 
vou operate all its controls at a distance. Picture quality was 
judged somewhat less than tops, and overall quality was rated 
Fairly Good. 


TELEVISION SETS, PORTABLE 17-INCH 12, 624 
Ratings and test results on 17 models (1959) appear in this is- 
sue. A similar report covering 14 models (1958) appeared in 
the January issue. 


TELEVISION SETS, 21-INCH 74, 142 
Seventeen 1958 models tested for performance on strong, 
medium, and weak (fringe) signals, picture quality, other 
factors. CU noted that, though new 110° picture tubes made 
cabinet shallower, the industry must learn to avoid picture 
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distortion; CU advised consuMErs how to spot it. Ratings and 
test results on 1959 models will appear in CONSUMER REPORTS, 
January, 1959. 


TELEVISION-TUBE FRAUDS 282 
Passing off used TV tubes as new, a long-standing swindle. was 
highlighted (in June) by the conviction in Bronx County, N. Y., 
of 10 persons and six corporations. CU noted that some manu- 
facturers were moving to make this racket harder, meanwhile 
advised readers to 1) know your repairman, and 2) buy new 
tubes in original factory cartons. 


TETANUS 
see Polio and tetanus immunization 


TIRE GAUGE, BUILT-IN 454 
CU tested the No-Lo Pressure Indicator ($4.95 a set), a device 
designed to replace a tire-valve cap and show whether the 
tire’s pressure has dropped below the desired level. CU found 
the Indicators inaccurate. According to a letter from the 
manufacturer, they have been redesigned. 


TIRES, AUTOMOBILE 258, 452 


Twenty-five first line tires (eight brands) in four styles 
(tube, tubeless, nylon cord, rayon cord) tested, all blackwall, 
size 6.70-15, list-priced from $14.65 (plus shipping) to $37.54, 
Federal tax included. Tests were designed to establish each 
tire’s relative tread life, carcass toughness (resistance to blow- 
outs), and ability to hait a car in a locked-brake “panic stop.” 
Although there were large differences among brands, nylon 
and rayon tires of the same brand (both tube and tubeless) 
had much the same tread life; but the nylon carcasses proved 
substantially tougher. Report included price information and 
data on current names of various tire lines, some of which 
could confuse the consumer. (Aware of this, the FTC later 
issued “Tire Advertising Guides.”) 

CHECK-RATED nylon-cord tires: (6.70-15, blackwall): B. F. 
Goodrich Deluxe Silvertown, $30.47 (tube), $34.44 (tubeless); 
Wards Riverside Super Deluxe, $18.65 plus shipping (tube), 
$21.13 plus shipping (tubeless); Firestone “500”, $30.47 (tube), 
$34.49 (tubeless). 


TOASTERS, AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 640 


TOOTHPASTE, ADVERTISING CLAIMS FOR 487 


CU noted that U. S. dentists had called false toothpaste adver- 
tising “reckless” and “vicious” at a Congressional hearing, and 
cited an analysis by one of them of claims for eight dentifrices. 


TOYS, 1958 644 


TRANQUILIZERS 4 


A leading doctor expressed concern over the public’s growing 
use of these drugs for simple anxiety, nervousness, and tension 
despite medical warnings that they should be reserved for 
more serious needs. 


TRAVEL, EUROPEAN 340, 494 


Notes to help consumers get their money’s worth when travel- 
ing abroad. 


TUNERS, HIGH-FIDELITY 157 
Following CU’s listening and lab tests of 17 hi-fi tuners (con- 
SUMER REPORTS, October 1957), the trade magazine Electronic 
Technician objected to CU’s Ratings and undertook its own 
tests of four of the 17. Result: “substantial disagreement” 
with CU’s findings, based fundamentally on a listening test. 
CU’s rebuttal: Outside factors could, and probably did, affect 
the validity of Electronic Technician’s test—so CU’s Ratings 


stand. 
U 


UTENSILS, MASTER HEAT CONTROL 663 


Vv 


VACUUM CLEANER, NEW MODEL TANK-TYPE 415 
CU tested a “compromise” between two types of cleaner: the 
upright with a revolving brush, which cleans rugs best, and 
the tank-type, which is generally more convenient and effective 
for other service. The RCA Whirlpool “Imperial Mark XII” 
EA-90 (suggested list price $129.95) was a tank-type with a 
revolving-brush nozzle. Its rug-cleaning ability topped that of 
any other CU-tested tank cleaner, though not up to the best 
uprights; in other cleaning, it was judged better than any 
upright and nearly as good as the best tanks. 


SOME EXTRA BUYING HELP... 


Although changes in formulation, specification and design 
in time serve to obsolete CU’s specific brand Ratings, many 
test reports from earlier years are still of genera!-background 
value, particularly for products representing major expendi- 
tures or presenting special buying problems. Below is a 
selected list of such reports, with the year and month of the 
issue in which each appeared. When available, individual 
back issues published through October 1957 are 35¢ each; 
beginning with November 1957, issues are 50¢ each. Addi- 
tional copies of this Buying Guide Issue are 60¢ each. 


i9s3 1956 (cont.) 
Portable electric heaters March 


Hi-fi turntables September 
Dehumidifiers August AM-FM radios November 
1954 Stainless steel flatware November 
Electric blankets January Ice skates November 
Hand lawn mowers July 

1957 
ie ‘ontinae jenuary Hi-fi amplifiers May 
Alkyd wall paints tune — rods and May 
phy y — Interior latex paints May 
jan one Air conditioners May, June 

Electric food mixers July 
1956 Inexpensive cameras July 
Electric floor polishers February 8mm movie cameras August 
Rods and reels for dry fly March Waffle irons September 

fishing FM tuners October 

Seat belts May Rifles for deer hunting October 
Hi-fi pickup arms May 35mm cameras under $90 November 
Electric fans July Electric food blenders November 
Children’s sneakers September Portable typewriters November 
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also the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustee, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner. 
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WASHING MACHINES, AUTOMATIC 402 
Twenty-one tested, priced from $229.95 (plus shipping) to 
$379.95. All machines a-c only. Tests covered washing ability, 
sand disposal, linting, behavior with unbalanced load, proba- 
bility of small items escaping from tub, water consumption, 
and duration of regular cycle—plus comparison of such con- 
venience features as door safety switches, delicate fabric 
cycles, slow speed settings, lint filters, and water-saving 
devices. Among CU’s conclusions: Many of the machines 
tested might meet the individual consumer’s needs; whatever 
you get, buy it from a firm that gives good service (seven of 
(U’s 21 machines broke down after only a few wash cycles); 
«. washer performs best if you load it properly, use the right 
detergent and water temperature, and add water softener if 
needed. Report included test results on a new “portable” 
washer, the $59.95 AMI, which fits into anything from a large 
bucket to a bathtub. CU found it no match for a full-size 
washer. 

RATED ACCEPTABLE, and best in overall quality (listed alpha- 
betically): Frigidaire “Ultra-Clean Imperial” WI-58, $339.95; 
Frigidaire “Ultra-Clean Custom Imperial” WCI-58, $364.95; 
Maytag 142, $379.95. Also good: Sears Cat. No. 8480W, $264.95 
plus shipping; Sears Cat. No. 8495W, $294.95 plus shipping; 
RCA Whirlpool EA90, $369.95; Hamilton 4T8, $369.95; Hamilton 
3T8, $249.95; Norge AW24-2, $349.95; Norge AW16, $249.95; Hot- 
point 10LW45, $379.95. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 51, 398 


A new booklet, warning consumers on ways they could be short- 
weighted or -measured, was recommended to CU members. 


WEIGHT REDUCERS 63 
CU discussed reducing products currently (February) being 
promoted commercially. They fell into four main classes: 
before-meals candies to control appetite by raising blood- 
sugar levels, drugs alleged to reduce appetite, bulk-producing 
drugs, and electrical and mechanical devices. CU noted that 
some of these sometimes can reduce weight temporarily, but 
stressed that only long-term reduction counts. Conclusion: 
“No dietary aid, no drug, no passive-exercise device can sub- 
stitute for a supervised program of diei, moderate exercise, 
and psychological support.” 


“WHISK BROOM,"’ MECHANIZED 237 
The $1 Pixall Lint Remover has a small cylinder (with handle) 
holding a 5-foot roll of 3-inch-wide adhesive paper. Pull out 
enough paper, wrap it around the cylinder adhesive side out, 
then roll cylinder over material to be delinted. CU use-tested 
it, found it “reasonably useful.” 


WHISKEYS, AMERICAN AND IMPORTED 652 
WINES, AMERICAN TABLE 658 


WINES, IMPORTED TABLE 590 
Roundup of consumer information on imported table wines 
(natural still wines with 14 per cent alcohol or less) divided 
into three groups: red (normally dry, usually served at room 
temperature), white (dry to sweet, served chilled), rosé (pink 
in color, dry, served chilled). Report discussed labeling prac- 
tices and prices, then listed a selection of good-value wines by 
country and type: French red (clarets, Burgundies), Italian 
red, Chilean red, rosés (French, Italian), German white 
(Rhine wines, Moselles), French white (Alsatian Rhine wines, 
white Burgundies, Bordeaux white wines, Graves, Barsac, 
Sauternes), Italian white. 


WINTER DRIVING 7 
CU reported on National Safety Council tests showing that 
snow tires averaged better than regular tires by 7 per cent in 
starting and 12 per cent in stopping in loosely packed snow, 
no better in starting but 12 per cent better in stopping on ice. 
Chains were much better than snow tires in all cases—but 
are rough, noisy, subject to rapid breakage on cleared roads. 


WORK CLOTHES, DISPOSABLE 472 
CU tested Ace High Disposable Garments—pants, jackets, shop 
coats, aprons—made of wet-strength creped paper reinforced 
with nylon yarns. Use-tested by 15 shop workers, they were 
found disappointing for industrial use but of possible value to 
the average consumer (e.g. for working around the car). 








